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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WALKING TO THE COURT. 


OS Swe was one household in Dering whose monotony, through 
those quiet months of Spring, was that of happy domesticity 
and enthusiastic labour. That household was Dr. Palmer’s. 

Charles Carr had not yet succeeded in perfecting the invention 
which had occupied so much of his time and thoughts since he left 
Mr. Grale’s. His attention had several times been called off to other 
kinds of work whose success was definite and their reward sure; and 
though Dr. Palmer was always the first to encourage him in his more 
ambitious attempts, he was also the last to discourage him in the plain 
common-sense view of the practical needs of life. ‘ Genius—ima- 
ginative, creative, or inventive—will keep,” reflected the Doctor. 

Lettice was not quite so sure of this. ‘ Hard, practical work may 
spoil one for other things,” she pleaded. “If a man worked in a 
counting-house or a carpenter’s shop, he would be fit for little but 
rest when he ‘had finished his day’s labour. His imagination would 
be too faint to soar.” 

“Facts are against you,” said Charles Carr. ‘‘ Shakespeare owned 
and managed a theatre; Burns held a plough; Spinoza made spec- 
tacles. A man cannot help his fellow-creatures unless he knows 
exactly how they stand, by standing even with them. Why, Lettice, 
it is the intimate knowledge I got of Mr. Grale’s machinery when I 
was writing in his counting-house, that started me on the quest which 
is to make my fortune some day! Make my fortune! It is a great 
leap, Lettice. Do you wonder that I hesitate before I finally gather 
myself up to pursue it?” 

Lettice saw nothing. There was a conscious look on her sweet 
face. Agnes laughed and lilted : 

“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 
VOL. XL. G 
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Lettice Palmer looked wistfully at her sister. Agnes’s laugh was 
not quite a happy laugh. There had been something about her 
lately which Lettice could not at all understand. She indulged no 
more in those dreamy “talks” in which happy girls delight, and for 
which Lettice often longed. The happy old friendship between her 
and Edgar Vivian seemed to have come to an end, just when Lettice 
had hoped it would grow to something more definite. Yet she felt 
sure Agnes did not love him less. 

“Do you treat us to those lines to stimulate my ambition, Agnes? ” 
cried Charles. “I can assure you it does not need stimulating. 
Having got through my latest bit of ‘ practical work,’ I am once more 
prepared to ‘dream and endeavour.’ I am now near success—or 
failure. Nay, I might almost have decided my fate by this time, if I 
could only find one.of my tools.” 

“Dear me,” said Lettice; “one of your tools! Have you mis- 
laid it?” 

“TJ cannot tell,” Charles answered. ‘I cannot remember when I 
last had it; but not for a long time. The fact is, it is not mine. 
Months ago, thinking I might suddenly have occasion for such 2 
thing, I got this one from Mark Acland.” 

“ Mark Acland!” echoed Agnes. ‘Does he go in for mechanics ? 
I thought he was all poetry and romance.” 

Her tone was playfully mocking. Mark Acland was an old school- 
fellow of Charles’s. He was training now for a medical man, and 
was with a surgeon in general practice at Sladford, a thriving country 
town a few miles beyond Carstow. 

** Acland is a good fellow,” observed Charles. “ He heard me say I 
wanted this thing, and he told me he could get it for me, and he got 
it. I never used it; the trouble at Mr. Grale’s occurred about that 
time, and that is how it went so completely out of my head. Apart 
from wanting it myself now, I ought to think about returning it to 
Acland, and I can’t find it anywhere.” 

“Where did you keep it—or put it?” questioned Lettice. 

“Well, to tell the truth, Lettice, that has gone out of my mind as 
completely as the instrument itself seems to have gone. When it 
first came to me, I put it in the drawer of my desk at the counting- 
house ——” 

“Tt may be there still,” interrupted Lettice. 

“No. I think I must have brought it home with me. I meant’ 
to bring it. I know it was not in the drawer the day the desks and 
places were being searched by Mr. Grale. If it had been there, I 
could not have failed to see it.” 

Charles Carr alluded to that past incident without any bitterness. 
The wrong had been set right, and it had left no gall in his sweet 
nature. Since Mr. Grale’s conversation respecting Charles with Dr. 
Palmer, the manufacturer had given the young man many valuable 
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suggestions concerning his invention, and had offered him every facility 
for experiment among his machinery. 

“* Nothing of much consequence was in your desk that day, I fancy, 
except the mysterious manuscript,” laughed Agnes. “Is it destroyed, 
Charlie?” 

“‘ Never mind the manuscript,” replied Charlie, his face flushing. 

‘What sort of an instrument was it—the one you have mislaid ?” 
she asked. 

“It is a watchmaker’s hammer,” he replied. “I think I'll go 
down to the works this afternoon and ask the counting-house clerks 
if they remember seeing such a thing.” 

“Why yes, that’s what you ought to do, Charles. It may be lying 
about there yet, in some corner or other.” 

In the afternoon Charles started upon his expedition. Later, 
Lettice set off to walk to the Court. Agnes would not go with her; 
she seemed never to care to go there now. It was a lovely day; and 
the scenery was fair, around. But there can be no fair picture without 
shadows ; and in the time of our sunshine these shadows are cast by 
the sorrows of others. 

Charles walked straight into the counting-house. He was very 
welcome there. He had always been a favourite, and everybody was 
glad when the cloud was lifted off him, especially as it proved 
Mr. Grale to be in the wrong. 

“T am come in to ask if any of you have seen a watchmaker’s 
hammer lying about,” began Charles. 

The clerks turned their faces towards him. 

*¢ A watchmaker’s hammer!” echoed one. “No; I’ve not.” 

“‘T remember seeing such a thing,” spoke up Mr. Wilton. “And 
I remember be 

“Why that there must be what the master wanted,” interrupted the 
office boy eagerly. ‘He set us hunting for it.” 

‘Speak when you are spoken to,” said Mr. Wilton, sharply to the 
boy. ‘I was about to add, Mr. Carr, that such an instrument as you 
speak of was lying about, and when it was wanted, it could not be 
found. It was sought for high and low.” 

“We did not know whose it was,” said Mr. Mawson. ‘“ Nobody 
claimed it, and we supposed it must belong to the man who had come 
to mend the Mill clock, and that he had taken it away with him.” 

Charles reflected. ‘‘ He may have mistaken it for a tool of his 
own,” he said. ‘When was that?” 

“Oh, a long while ago. It was last year.” 

“It was before the young master went away,” again put in the boy, 
regardless of reproof. ‘I remember his standing by the man while 
he was about the clock, and talking to him.” 

Old Mr. Wilton looked at the boy severely. Nobody ever spoke 
of the young master now, save, perhaps, in a whisper. Allan Grale’s 
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prolonged absence, and the lack of any news of him, was creating a 
very uncomfortable sensation in many minds regarding him. 

“‘ Speaking of the young master puts me in mind of the time,” said 
Mr. Mawson, in a low tone. ‘The clock was mended very shortly 
before he went away ; I am sure of that. It must have been some- 
where about the middle of October, Mr. Carr.” 

“And you don’t remember seeing the hammer since then, Mr. 
Mawson ?” asked Charles. 

“No; that was what we all said when Mr. Grale asked for it. None 
of us could remember seeing it since the clockmaker was here. 1 
think it was two or three weeks after the clock was mended that the 
master asked for it.” 

“October,” mused Charles, aloud, “and now we are at the end of 
May—so it is getting on for eight months since the thing vanished. 
Well, I must get another, if it can’t be found. It was a borrowed article. 
I dare say the young fellow who lent it me thinks I mean to stick to 
ic” 

After leaving the works, Charles encountered Lettice Palmer. He 
told her that his errand had been fruitless: bringing only the poor 
satisfaction of knowing that the hammer had been lost at the Mills, 
instead of being mislaid at home. 

“ But if you left it lying about when you were there,” said Lettice, 
“the sight of it ought to have reminded you to take care of it.” 

‘So one would say,” answered Charles. ‘‘ Yet perhaps I had eyes. 
for nothing but my papers, Lettice.” 

He wanted her to say something about the “mysterious manu- 
script,” as Agnes would certainly have done. Charles was in high 
spirits to-day. Although he never mentioned his chance of “ success,” 
without hinting at the possibility of “ failure,” yet he felt pretty well 
secure of it now. 

Lettice did not take the hint. She walked on demurely, though 
with a slightly-heightened colour. 

“ You take no interest in my papers, do you, Lettice ?” he remarked. 
“ Not even in what Agnes calls the ‘mysterious manuscript?’ You 
have not as much curiosity as she has.” 

“Nor so great a love of teasing,” returned Lettice. “If you wish 
to show it to us, you will do so.” 

“Some day,” he answered. 

“When you think right,” said Lettice again, walking very erectly. 

‘When I’m an inventor with a fortune in prospect. That will be 
time enough. I shall be able to afford being laughed at then.” 

“ If you cannot trust your friends not to laugh at you now, I should 
not care to trust them then. But men feel so differently from women. 
Men cannot risk their dignity even to assure themselves of—any- 
thing!” 

“T think you are rather hard on me there, if you include me in 
that category,” said Charles. ‘One might be prepared to risk one’s 
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own dignity—even to be pitied—but not if there were any chance of 
such pity costing too much to those who bestow it.” 

“It may cost them more not to be allowed to give it!” returned 
Lettice. 

“It is odd,” said Charlie, walking close by her side, and lowering 
his voice a little, ‘that we too have got into a discussion on the sub- 
ject of that manuscript of mine—that question of speaking out or 
keeping silence. For it is a manuscript story, Lettice.” 

“Ts it?” said she, briefly. She was not going to invite his confi- 
dence, though she had longed for it. It seemed coming now, and she 
began to feel a little afraid :—as if she would not have objected to 
some further delay. 

“It isa manuscript story,” Charles continued, with a sudden, almost 
reckless courage, born of hope, and flushed with the golden oppor- 
tunity of that afternoon walk in the sunshiny solitude. ‘“ A love story, 
Lettice. I can give you the outline of it now.” 

“That will spoil the perusal, you know, when the time comes for 
that,” she observed, with her strange shrinking. 

“TI don’t think so,” said Charles. ‘There is not much plot. The 
story turns on a question of right and wrong. A man loves a woman, 
and is not sure whether he ought even to let her know it !” 

“Of course he should,” Lettice answered. ‘‘ How does he know 
that she may not love him ?—and she cannot let him know it, you 
know.” 

‘But if it would be to her disadvantage to care for him, and if he 
keeps his own secret, she will soon forget her love,” he urged. “ She 
will refuse to recognise it as love. It will die at the very root. 
And her life will go on prosperously without it.” 

“‘She may refuse to recognise it as love, but she will not be able to 
love anybody else,” spoke Lettice, timidly. ‘‘ Her life will go on well 
enough, of course, but there will be a difference.” 

“ Still there is much to be said for the man’s keeping silence,” re- 
marked Charles. ‘Few people would think his silence needed justi- 
fication ;—they would praise it. And he would have always hope 
that a time was coming when he would be free to speak.” 

“Yes,” said Lettice, with a fine scorn in her low voice, “ he might 
think so little of his own love, and of the nature of her to whom he 
offered it, that he might prefer to tender it with a makeweight of silk 
dresses and dinner-parties! It is a wonder that bank-notes have not 
quite superseded love-letters.” 

Lettice was borrowing this from her father ; she had heard him give 
utterance to much the same sentiments. Some mothers would have 
decided that the Doctor was not a man to have the rearing of 

daughters ! 

“ Well, in my story, I tried to set forth both sides of the case,” pro- 
ceeded Charles. 

“We are close to the Court,” interrupted Lettice; ‘it is no use 
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beginning to tell me now. But, believe me, Charlie, true women like 
to be generous once or twice in their lives. I do believe that is why 
they so often cling to very worthless men—because those are always 
willing to be helped and served. You good men want to be always 
giving—and it is only the meanest of us who wish to be for ever get- 
ting. It ought to be mutual, both ways, or else one or the other 
misses the sweetest bit of life.” 

“ T’ll give you my manuscript to read this very evening, Lettice,” 
decided Mr. Carr. 

They were in the Court Avenue now. 

General Vivian, who in the past few weeks had grown surprisingly 
better, and his wife were out driving, but Miss Vivian was at home. 
Everything about Maria seemed but the ghost of what it had been— 
her smile, her voice, her hand, all were ghostly. She received her 
visitors in the morning-room—that pleasant chamber where she had 
formerly spent so much of her time. But now it had somehow a dis- 
carded look; the flower-stand was empty, no signs of occupation 
Jay about, for Maria stayed much in her own room. She kissed 
Lettice and asked after Agnes, and welcomed Charles Carr with a 
strange deprecating kindliness which made the young man feel quite 
shy. She seemed at a loss for conversation ; indeed it flagged with 
them all. Lettice asked Maria if her brothers were well. 

Yes, Maria answered, they were well: but George was not at home. 
He often ran away for a few days—young men liked change—and he 
was away now ; she thought in Edinburgh. Of Edgar she made no 
mention by name. 

After this, topics of interest being apparently scarce, gossip was 
introduced. Lettice mentioned that she had seen Miss Grale a day 
or two ago, who had said that their young parlour-maid, Susan, was to 
be married, in the autumn, to Joe Massey. 

“Indeed,” said Maria, aroused to a faint interest, for Susan had 
been her best scholar in the Sunday school, and she liked the girl. 
“Tt is rather premature, is it not? ‘They are both young enough to 
wait a little.” 

“Of course they are,” assented Lettice ; “and of course they have 
no prudence at all. Joe Massey has been raised to a better post and 
to better wages, and so they intend to take advantage of it.” 

“Is Mrs. Massey pleased at it?” asked Maria. 

‘* Mrs. Massey is as pleased as she ever is about anything,” returned 
Lettice. ‘They have asked her to go and live with them in London, 
but she won’t leave Dering.” 

‘One reason that she gives as an objection to move is, that she 
will not burden them with the expense of having to bring her back to 
bury her beside her old man,” interposed Charles Carr, with a slight 
laugh. “Mrs. Massey is fond of looking on the shady side, as you 
must know, Miss Vivian.” 

“Yes,” replied Maria, faintly smiling. ‘She came here last week, 
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quite upset, having discovered that her lodger wears a wedding-ring ; 
a fact which she had failed to notice before.” 

“ Her lodger?” interrupted Lettice; “‘Oh, you must mean the 
yellow woman !” 

“The yellow woman, as she is called,” assented Maria. “ Poor 
Mrs. Massey thinks it extremely wrong-—‘leastways, bewildering, 
ma’am,’ she said to me—that Miss West, or Miss anybody else, should 
put on a wedding-ring. As she had asked my advice about taking the 
young woman to lodge with her, she considered it her duty to inform me 
as to the new trouble, and enquire what I thought of it.” 

“Silly old thing!” exclaimed Lettice. “I have known many 
young women who wore their own dead mothers’ wedding-rings.” 

“But not on the wedding finger,” said Maria, looking at her own 
right hand, where her mother’s wedding-ring lay loosely, under a half- 
hoop of diamonds rather dim in their old setting. “I suggested to 
Mrs. Massey,” she continued, “that probably poor Miss West, who 
seems lonely and friendless, has had some sad story of her own which 
she has had to live through. I think it not at all unlikely,” added 
Maria, “‘ for she appears to be a woman of sorrow.” 

“And quite mysterious with it,” said Lettice. 

‘* Mystery and sadness often go together,” sighed Miss Vivian. 

** She is sad,” thought Lettice, with pity for Maria. “I wonder if 
it is about Allan Grale? I am sure there is some mystery connected 
with this strange absence of his.” 

“You should take a walk this fine afternoon, Miss Vivian,” sug- 
gested Charles Carr. “It is most delightful out of doors.” 

“Won't you go back with us, Maria, and have tea?” cried Lettice, 
eagerly. ‘In the sunshine it is as bright and hot as summer.” 

“Too sunny for me,” said Maria. 

“We will not go home along the hot road,” said Lettice ; “we will 
strike into the woods and go round by the Black Pool. It is always 
shady there. Do come, Maria.” 

Maria Vivian’s face grew white. ‘ No, no,” she cried, putting up 
her hands with a gesture which must have meant only dissent, but 
which strongly suggested horror. ‘‘ No, no—lI never go out in the 
sunshine now. It makes my head ache.” 

“But we could keep in the shadow of the trees all the way,” 
pleaded Lettice again, hardly understanding. ‘‘ Charles will see you 
back to the Court later.” 

“Tn the shadow,” echoed Maria: “ Yes—I know—in the shadow ! 
Not to-day, dear Lettice, thank you.” 

So they walked home alone, mostly in silence. The visit had de- 
pressed both of them. Lettice was thinking how worn and sad Maria 
looked. Once she roused herself to speak. 

“Do you fancy, Charles, it can be Allan Grale’s prolonged absence 
which is telling upon her?” 

“ Perhaps,” answered Charles. ‘ But she must be in a nervous 
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state altogether. She turned paie at the mention of the Black 
Pool.” 

As they were about to enter Dr. Palmer’s house, Charles Carr took 
a roll of paper from his pocket and handed it to Lettice. 

“There,” said he, ‘that’s the mysterious manuscript. Now, you 
are not to let anybody else see it, not even Agnes, until you have 
given me your opinion upon it.” 

“What, did you have it with you all this time!” she exclaimed. 
“How does itend? From what you have hinted, I am not at all 
sure I shall like it.” 

“Tf you like the beginning, I can easily re-write it with a different 
ending,” he answered. ‘And I can change the names too, if you 
wish it.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
CALLED IN TO MRS. GRALE. 


In the course of the evening, Lettice Palmer stole away to her own 
room to read Charles’s manuscript. She felt almost guilty, in having, 
perhaps for the first time in her life, a secret from Agnes. 

The little tale, entitled “The Romance of Mark Bedell,” was a 
very simple story. There wasa friendless young fellow, named “ Mark 
Bedell,” and there was his patron, the village pastor, Mr. Pilgrim, who 
had two daughters, Lily and Alice. And Lily was beloved by Mark 
Bedell: and at first it was a love full of hope which stimulated his 
ambition. He worked hard, continuously; he was an artist, and at last 
he overworked, so that his eyesight failed him, at least fora time. And 
then he slowly woke to the fact that others, far above him, were ready 
to woo and wed the gentle Pilgrim girls. Did Lily really care for him ? 
or was she only kind and tender to his loneliness and weakness ? 
Nature did the work of art in the story at this point of narrating how 
his hopes would veer through doubt into despondency.  Lettice 
blushed in the twilight as she recalled the true basis of many a little 
fact set forth in the tale, of whose working in and effect upon Charles’s 
mind she was only now aware. But all of a sudden she sprang to 
her feet, the roses burning hotly in her cheeks. It was as if a mask 
slipped aside—as if the puppets of a play suddenly ceased their 
mechanical mimicry, and stretched warm hands towards her. 

For there, on one of the later pages, the young author’s pen had 
slipped, and he had written, instead of Lily Pilgrim—Lettice Palmer. 

There was not much more to read after that, and what there was, 
was sad. For this Mark Bedell never told his love, but made Lily 
Pilgrim believe him cold, even indifferent and ungrateful. So Lily 
married somebody else—somebody well-born and wealthy, and she 
and Mark met no more. Only after the artist, Bedell, was dead, the 
critics began to remark that in every picture of his there appeared, in 
some form or other—one face. Now it was in a foremost personage, 
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then it was peering out of a crowd, now it was young and fair, then old 
and sweet, now laughing, then sad. But always one face. And when 
there was a collection of the Bedell pictures, Lily and her husband 
visited it. And the husband, noticing this ever-present face, cried, 
“Why, Lily, it is yours !” 

And the story ended with Lily’s answer. ‘I must have haunted 
him, because after all my father’s kindness, he proved so negligent 
and ungrateful. 

Lettice sat there in the fading glory of the summer night. Through 
the open window, she could hear voices in the room below her, she 
heard the drawing of the curtains, and knew that the lamp was lit. 
She heard Agnes’s voice, steadily going on, reading the newspaper to 
the weary doctor. But she could not go down. ‘To-night she was in 
harmony with the light dying in the west, and the stars coming slowly 
out, and the whispering trees in the mystic twilight, rather than with 
the pretty room, with its genial lamp, and its books, and its work- 
basket. 

Presently there was a rap at the door, and Charles’s voice speaking 
softly : 

“Come out into the garden, Lettice.” 

She went. He awaited her under the ivy-clad porch at the back 
of the house. He held out his hand, and hers slipped into it. That 
was a moment by itself in all their lives. 

** You have read it,” he whispered presently. 

“Ves,” she said. ‘ And oh, I like it—except the end.” 

** You have altered the end,” he answered softly. And again there 
was a silence. 

“Did you notice a slip once—in the names?” he asked, by- 
and-bye. 

“Yes,” she faltered. 

“TI noticed it myself, the moment it was written,” said Charles. 
‘** But I could not bear to erase—your name. Its coming by accident 
seemed like a good omen. And that was why I could not show the 
manuscript to Mr. Grale.” 

“‘T never could help wondering why you were so persistent,” Lettice 
remarked. ‘It did not seem like you. But you showed it to papa.” 

“That was different,” said Charles. ‘ Besides, I Aad to show it 
to him.” 

“Somebody else must have seen that manuscript,” mused Lettice. 
“‘ Was it not the name, Mark Bedell, which made so much mischief ? ” 

“ T can never understand that,” quickly answered Charles. ‘ Either 
somebody must have had a master-key to my desk; or I may have 
absently written ‘Mark Bedell’ on some piece of paper—in trying a 
pen perhaps—and left it about.” 

“ Did you never leave the manuscript itself about ? ” 

“I think not, Lettice. I know I am absent-minded at times, but 
I hardly think I should have been so stupid as that.” 
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‘*‘ Will the matter ever be made clear, I wonder ?” 

Charles did not answer. Even he had had his own thoughts lately. 
Village gossip was growing more and more definite, concerning Allan 
Grale’s curious departure and his continued absence, and Charles 
was trying to put two and two together. He had heard what Dering 
said, and he had listened to that talkative girl, Susan. The version, 
taken up by the village gossips now was, that Mr. Edgar Vivian had 
never considered Mr. Grale’s son to bea suitable match for his sister ; 
and that he had suddenly interfered to prevent it; that he had, in 
some way, acquired a hold upon the young man, and had forced 
him to leave Dering, and to keep away from it. To that arbitrary 
measure, Miss Vivian’s recent ill-health and sad looks were attributed. 
Charles Carr believed this version of the matter to be absurd ; but he 
thought it not unlikely that the two young men might have fallen into 
some trouble involving pecuniary liabilities, which they could neither 
meet nor speak of. 

“That suspicion caston me by Mr. Grale—the remembrance of it 
does not trouble you, Lettice, does it?” questioned Charles, breaking 
the silence. 

“The very idea!” she exclaimed. ‘ How can you be so silly, 
Charles ?” 

Then the two entered upon a long talk about the past, the present, 
and the future, on which it would not be gracious in us to intrude. One 
comfort is, that in those interesting cases where “two are ‘company 
and three are none,” a third person would generally find himself 
quite as much bored as he would be found boring. 

They went in at last, the soothing monotony of Agnes’ reading 
having long ceased. She escaped from the room as they entered it. 

“ Lettice has been reading my story, this evening, sir,” began young 
Carr, all in a tremor. 

“Oh, indeed,” said the doctor, drily. ‘“ And did she not advise you 
to revise it very carefully before you make it public property ?” 

The words were a little sharp, and there was a little sharpness in 
the tone. Nevertheless, in the good Doctor’s eyes, there might be 
detected a certain encouragement if read aright. 

“Tt is to be revised from the beginning,” returned Charles. “ Let- 
tice thinks some of my chance variations are improvements,” he went 
on, scarcely knowing where his courage came from. ‘“ And the end, 
sir, is to be quite different.” 

“Well, well, well,” said the doctor, softening, and brushing some- 
thing from his eyes. 

“You are not angry, papa?” whispered Lettice. ‘ Nothing can 
be changed for a long while yet, and very likely—I hope we shall 
be all able to go on living together. There are such a few of us!” 

Her father turned upon her, with a sudden, determined brightness. 
“« Aye, aye,” he said, “it is quite time for a grandpapa’s chair to be 
getting ready for me! That won’t be ready just yet, though.” 
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“Tt is all Lettice’s fault that I showed her the manuscript so soon,” 
put in Charles, playfully. ‘She said men were so mean that they 
would not allow women to be generous, would not offer themselves to 
them till they could imagine it was the women’s interest to take them. 
What could I do, sir, after that ?” 

“‘ Everything has been Eve’s fault from the beginning, 
Lettice, laughing. ‘‘ And where is Agnes, papa?” 

“Gone to bed, I think,” answered the Doctor. ‘She wished me 
good night. And you had better go also, Lettice, and tell her your 
news ; and then I expect neither of you will close your eyes till day- 
break.” 

Lettice found that her sister had really gone to bed. She had even 
put out the candle. Somehow Lettice did not care to light it again. 
By merely drawing the curtain a little she could let in a flood of 
moonlight. 

Lettice told her news with her head buried on her sister’s shoulder. 
Agnes drew herself just a little away, and said quietly : 

“‘T knew it would come, sooner or later, dear.” Then she put her 
arms round Lettice, and kissed her tenderly, and they remained for a 
while in silence. 

** What are you thinking about, dear?” asked Lettice very softly 

“T was thinking of Maria Vivian,” answered Agnes in the same 
low tone. 

‘**Why ! so was I!” whispered Lettice. 

And so it ever is. The cross of patient suffering—the sacrifice of 
the innocent for the guilty—is the world-fact which draws all hearts 
and dominates all life. _ We lay its symbol on the bier of our dead ; 
we make it on the brow of innocent infancy ; we rear it above our 
marriage altars. 

Dr. Palmer, who never went to bed very much betimes lest he 
should be called out of it again, sat on alone, thinking of the news 
he had heard and of the future of his daughter ; and Charles Carr was 
at his open window above, gazing at the stars, after the fashion of a 
romantic lover, when steps on the garden path proclaimed the advent 
of a night visitor. 

“Bother!” said the Doctor; for he well knew what that meant. 
“‘No bed at all for me now, I expect.” 

But the Doctor was wrong. Bed there would be for him, 
though not just yet. The parlour-maid opened the door, and 
told her master that James, from Moorland House, was asking to 
see him. 

“Why, who can be ill there?” cried the Doctor to himself, as he 
went into the hall. “Is it you, James? What’s the matter?” 

James explained that his mistress was ill. Not to say downright 
ill, the man added, but depressed and weak, and she had just had a 
fit of hysterics, which frightened them. Her maid, Pettham, thought 
it must be all through the sleepless nights she got now; and they had 
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sent him to ask Dr. Palmer for a sleeping draught, and hoped he 
would excuse its being near eleven o’clock. 

Telling James he would bring the draught round himself, the 
Doctor turned into his surgery. He thought it might be as well if he 
saw Mrs. Grale; in his opinion, she had latterly been looking very ill. 
Getting what he wanted, he followed James. 

The prolonged waiting for her son, ever looking for him by night 
and by day, and the despairing disappointment when he never came, 
had at length told upon Mrs. Grale. The once plump woman was 
wearing to a shadow; her cheeks became thin, her eyes sad; and 
not being able to talk about the matter—for Mr. Grale would not let 
her—kept away the little consolation which that might have imparted. 
This afternoon’s post had brought her another letter from her sister 
in Scotland. The Savoch letters came pretty frequently now; once a 
month, or so; and their principal theme was ever the same: Mrs. 
Gibson’s uneasiness and Mrs. Gibson’s dreams. ‘The dreams were 
much the same as the first one had been—ever some grievous distress 
connected with a weird, dark-looking pool, in which distress Mrs. 
Grale seemed to share. The present letter contained, amidst other 
items, the following passage : 

* You still tell me, Polly, that Allan’s not come home yet and that 
you can’t hear of him anyway. I’d not like to make you uneasy for 
nothing, but don’t you think some harm must have happened to him? 
He appears in these dreams of mine (as well as that other person 
I’ve mentioned to you), and both of them with the palest and 
saddest faces you ever saw.” 

This was quite enough to upset Mrs. Grale. After an hour or two 
of giving way, her distress culminated in a violent fit of sobbing and 
crying, which alarmed her maid. Mrs. Grale was at home alone. 
Mr. Grale had run up to London for a couple of days on business ; 
Mary Anne had gone to assist at the celebration of the wedding of a 
young friend at Carstow, and would not return home until the 
morrow. 

“ Pettham called it a fit of hysterics, Doctor, but ’twas nothing o’ the 
sort,” said Mrs. Grale despairingly to’ Dr. Palmer, when he had arrived 
and they were sitting together. ‘I never had hysterics in my life ; 
I’m not a fine lady ; it was just a fit of sobbing that I couldn’t keep 
down.” 

“You have looked sad and ill of late, my dear lady,” said the 
Doctor, soothingly. ‘I have remarked it. I fear you are fretting 
after your son.” 

Melted by the words and tone, for they bore, perhaps unconsciously 
to the speaker himself, a strangely mournful sympathy, Mrs. Grale and 
her reticence broke down together. Without any reserve, she sob- 
bingly imparted to Dr. Palmer all the uneasy sorrow of the past, as 
connected with Allan, including Mrs. Gibson’s dreams, and the dream, 
so similar in its features to those, which visited herself the very night 
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of Allan’s disappearance ; and she ended by reading aloud Mrs. 
Gibson’s last letter. 

“That dreadful Black Pool comes into Marget’s dreams, as it came 
into my dream, you see,” she concluded, folding the letter. “It must 
be that: there can’t be another such a dark and dreary spot, nor here 
nor in Scotland. And it frightens me, Dr. Palmer.” 

“ Frightens you?” he repeated slowly, as if his thoughts were away 
just now. 

“TI get wondering whether any ill happened to Alny that night. It 
was thought, you know, that the Black Pool was the place he went to, 
to meet Edgar Vivian. Doctor,” she whispered, a fit of tremor 
shaking her, “can he be lying in tt ?” 

Dr. Palmer did his best to calm Mrs. Grale’s fancies, administered 
a sedative, and departed. 

It was not his place to speak ; he would not be the one to bring 
an evil deed to light and disturb a peaceful community: but the 
Doctor had not felt easy in his own mind ever since the conversation 
with old Brice. No, nor for some little time before that. 


CHAPTER AAs. 
A TELEGRAM 


THERE followed a week or two of very unseasonable and rainy weather 
at Dering. George Vivian, who was back again with renewed freshness 
on his refined face and with his usual vivacity, found time hang 
heavily on his hands at the Court, and openly reproached the skies 
for looking black and angry in the sweet month of June. 

There was a restlessness in his manner, not very difficult to detect, 
had anybody watched him closely. In a month or two, George would 
very much need to be away again ; this time for a longer period ; and 
he knew not how to obtain the General’s consent. This rather 
worried him. 

At last there came a bright day of sunshine, following on the weeks 
of gloom, which enabled people to go abroad once more. Mary 
Anne Grale proposed a drive to the Court. 

Mrs. Grale objected. “I’m not equal to visiting,” she said. ‘“ My 
spirits are low.” 

‘“‘ And the more you stop at home, the lower they'll get,” responded 
Mary Anne, who sometimes reproached her mother with “giving 
way ;” though she knew nothing of the one great giving way which 
had called for a visit from Dr. Palmer, the household having been 
requested by their mistress not to speak of it. ‘Put your things on, 
mamma ; I shall order the carriage.” 

Mary Anne Grale’s temper had not been very good lately. She 
had never forgotten that episode in the London draper’s shop; and 
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somehow she was very curious about George Vivian’s visits to Edin- 
burgh. 

Mrs. Grale, always persuadable, and domineered over by Mary 
Anne, got ready and they started. At the Court they found General 
and Mrs. Vivian and George all sitting on the terrace outside the 
drawing-room windows. ‘The General was enjoying the sunshine. 
More chairs were brought out for the visitors, and afternoon tea was 
ordered. 

“ The climate seems to be getting worse and worse,” observed Mrs. 
Grale, m answer to a remark of the General’s. “1 never knew such a 
rainy time as this, close upon midsummer.” 

“‘ Mr. Vivian used up all the sunshine during his last holiday,” said 
Mary Anne, laughing. ‘I remember we had delicious weather while 


you were in Edinburgh,” she went on, turning to George. ‘I think 
there was scarcely a: shower all the while you were away.” 
“ Not one—at least not in the daytime,” he answered. ‘“ During 


all my voyage North the sea was like glass.” 

That voyage was a puzzle to Mary Anne. She did not understand 
that just now. George had to use a health pretext to get any freedom 
at all. It seemed to her, with her conscious knowledge of that scene 
in the mercer’s shop, that possibly there was some attraction for the 
young man in the North. Yet if so, how came he to waste so much 
of such a brief holiday in the solitary tedium of a voyage ? 

“Had you many fellow passengers on board?” she asked care- 
lessly. 

“Very few,” he replied. ‘The holiday season had not begun. 
‘“‘ There were some young people going down to school at St. Andrew’s— 
some Americans fresh from New York, and two missionary ladies 
home on leave from India. So we were ‘quite select’ in the saloon. 
I thought my journey was to be rather dreary at first, but the Indian 
ladies and the Americans proved very interesting and pleasant.” 

This certainly did not look as though George had joined any party. 
Yet if the “attraction” was in Edinburgh, surely that had not been 
the destination of the rich and pretty but quite common-place pur- 
chases she had seen him make in London. Every article on the 
Bond Street counter might have been readily procured in Prince’s 
Street. 

“ What a magnificent city Edinburgh is,” said Miss Grale. ‘We 
have only stayed there a few days en route to the West Coast and to 
Skye. I suppose it is a pleasant place to live in? One always hears 
a great deal of Edinburgh society.” 

“In that respect it is not what it was in the past,” answered George. 
“ Now-a-days, the city is at once too large and too small. ‘There is 
all the difference between its past and its present that there is between 
its Old Town and its New.” 

“ Surely the New Town is an improvement on the Old!” exclaimed 
Mary Anne, astonished. “I remember being quite struck with the 
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number of beautifully kept, broad, uniform streets, evidently all 
inhabited by people of wealth and importance.” 

‘But does it not strike you as a little strange when people of wealth 
and importance are all content to live in houses exactly alike ?” asked 
George, “as if they had no more individuality than sand-martins or 
bees ! ” 

“ But think of the old drainage!” said Mary Anne. 

George could not restrain a sudden laugh. ‘I am not going to 
defend the defects of the old,” he explained, “ but I think they might 
be remedied without abolishing its beauties.” 

“TI suppose you have many friends in Edinburgh, Mr. George ?” 

“No,” he answered quite frankly. ‘I had in the days gone by ; 
but death broke up the households so effectually that now I have not 
one friend left in the city. Of course I have a few acquaintances.” 

** And I suppose this would be a favourable time of the year for 
finding everybody at home,” remarked Mary Anne. 

“Ves,” said George, “‘it is. But I did not trouble my acquaintances 
much, for I did not call upon them.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the young lady. “How did you while 
away your time?” 

“My eyes were longing for change,” laughed George. “Fresh 
objects seemed to refresh them, like turning them upon grey or green 
after staring at scarlet. I have seen nothing but Dering so long ‘ 

‘I don’t admire your comparison, George,” interrupted the General. 
“‘ Tf you had seen nothing but Dering, you had seen nothing but grey 
and green; and for change you must have wanted dazzling colours, 
rather than subdued ones.” 

George turned it off jokingly. ‘Well, uncle, I mean it was refresh- 
ing to visit old scenes and places, which I do not see often.” 

“Did you do any sketching?” asked Miss Grale. 

George hesitated. ‘Very little,” he said. ‘‘ Very little indeed.” 

“You have shown us absolutely nothing, George,” commented Mrs. 
Vivian, in that clear, low voice of hers, which always seemed to cut 
like a knife into the conversation. 

“ T think you should show us what you have done, George, however 
little it may be,” said his uncle. ‘I know a scene I like when I see 
it, but a good picture of it sometimes explains to me why I like it. 
George’s sketches have often done so.” 

“That is what is called interpreting nature,” said Mrs. Vivian 
again. ‘ And a very poor picture may well do that better than most 
people can do it for themselves.” 

“Oh, Mr. Vivian, you must really be persuaded,” cried Mary Anne. 
“Your dear aunt tells you to put aside the pretence of modesty. I’m 
sure you are able to interpret better than we can understand.” 

Mrs. Vivian gave one flashing glance from her soft white knitting. 
Was it possible that with due training and development, Mary Anne 
Grale, the rich manufacturer’s daughter, almost without a grandfather, 
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might match and rival herself, who laid shadowy claims to the blood of 
the Plantagenets ? 

“T have said that I have absolutely nothing to show,” asserted 
George. And this time, both his uncle and Miss Grale understood 
that no further entreaty was to be tendered. 

The General felt that the conversation wanted shifting a little. A 
man of war from his youth, he had yet always had a peculiar shrink- 
ing from all moral and mental jars. His nephew, George, had once 
said that he believed his uncle had married his wife out of sheer 
admiration for her skill and endurance in those society skirmishes 
from which he fled. 

‘“‘T can understand the pleasure of going back to old sightseeings 
after a spell of dreary monotony,” he remarked. ‘ When I returned 
from the Red River in 1870, I was detained two or three days in 
London before I could get to Dering, and I can tell you, I went to 
every place where I had been taken in my holidays from school—to 
the Monument, and the Abbey, and the Cathedral; aye, and to 
Madame Tussaud’s and the Lowther Arcade! Every place was a 
treat after that endless prairie.” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Mary Anne. “The endless prairies —— 

“ And the Red Indians, and the queer kind of food,” interrupted 
Mrs. Grale. 

“ But Dering is not the endless prairie. I should not have thought 
Mr. Vivian would have grown so weary of sweet Dering woods,” Mary 
Anne went on, sentimentally. 

“He will be wearying of Dering people next ; if he has not done so 
already,” said Mrs. Grale, witha faint smile. ‘ But that may be easily 
remedied. ‘There are plenty of new people who will be very glad to 
come to Dering.” 

For which speech Mary Anne could have shaken her mother. 
People in society did not give out hints of that kind! But a diver- 
sion was created by the sight of a railway porter coming up the avenue 
with a telegram. 

Mrs. Grale’s thoughts flew to Corrabuin ; and all the sick suspense, 
which she daily had to suppress, returned upon her. She forgot the 
possibilities of the incident ; she forgot her manners. ‘ Oh, is not 
that for me!” she cried. ‘I have been expecting one for—oh, so 
long! They may have sent the man after us from Moorland House.” 

“Tt is not likely they would send after us,” said Mary Anne, 
frigidly. She added in a terrible whisper, ‘“ Mother, sit still.” For 
the poor lady was fain to rise, in readiness to receive the telegram. 

George Vivian stepped to the terrace steps and took the missive 
from the man. 

‘Tam sorry, Mrs. Grale,” he said, quietly, “ but it is for me.” 

Mrs. Graie heaved a sigh. George did not seem in any hurry to 
open the envelope. Mrs. Vivian spoke. 

“Have you no impatience, George? Even the conventional 
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apology for opening letters is, I believe, waived in the case of tele- 
grams.” 

George took the hint. Perhaps it reminded him that to keep a tele- 
gram unopened might be at least as significant as to open it with undue 
eagerness. 

The words within were evidently few enough. Mrs. Vivian flashed 
on him one of her glances at the very instant when their meaning was 
entering his brain. His face was absolutely impassive : his guard on 
every feature was resolute. But that it did not relax was sufficient 
proof to his aunt that whatever news he had received was not what he 
had hoped for. 

“A message concerning a little matter only interesting to myself,” 
he said, as he carefully folded the telegram, restored it to its envelope, 
and put it in his pocket. 

“We elders,” said the General to Mrs. Grale, “are hardly able to 
get over our early impressions of telegrams. In our younger days they 
were rarely used except for tidings of moment—generally, of disaster 
or death. The very coming in of a telegram prepared one, as it were, 
for a shock. Now-a-days it probably comes to say that you have 
left your umbrella somewhere and it is being sent after you by parcel 
delivery. 

Shortly afterwards Mrs. Grale and her daughter departed, George 
attending them to their carriage. Once seated in it, Mary Anne gave 
her mother a sharp little lecture, connected with observing proper 
manners, and with her misplaced joke about George Vivian’s possible 
weariness of Dering people. Mrs. Grale made a faint defence. 

“You seemed so sorry that he should be tired of Dering,” she said. 
“‘ Now a person is never tired of a place till he is tired of the people 
in it. Saying the one thing was saying the other, Mary Anne, only in 
a different way.” 

“The way in which a thing is said makes all the difference,” 
snapped Mary Anne. 

“Well, to be sure!” sighed poor Mrs. Grale. “I’m willing to do 
my best, but I’m sure I’ve often made chance remarks like that before, 
without your taking me up so smartly.” 

This was a hint that Mary Anne was in an ill temper, and the 
young lady knew that perfectly. There was something behind George 
Vivian’s visit to Edinburgh that she did not understand, and his 
apparent frankness had not been a perfect frankness. To go wander- 
ing about alone, looking at bloodstains in Holyrood palace, and 
“‘rasping the ring” on the doors of John Knox’s house, could never 
have been the all-sufficing enjoyment chosen by George Vivian for his 
holiday. And then that telegram ! 

As a matter of fact, George might have shown his telegram to the 
whole party, and they would have been only the more mystified. It 
was dated from “ Ragan, Ross-shire.” And its brief purport was this : 

‘** He came too soon and he is gone again.” 
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But Mary Anne Grale, sitting in silence, as they drove along the 
sunny lanes, firmly believed that she might have solved a secret, could 
she have got one look at that flimsy scrap of paper. Her reverie was 
interrupted by her mother suddenly grasping her arm. 

‘Look, Mary Anne! Look at that group of people! Something 
must be the matter: they are hastening to Dr. Palmer’s. Let us stop 
the horses.” 

She was rising to seize the check-string, but Mary Anne arrested 
her hand. 

“Please do nothing of the sort, mamma,” she said. “It is pro- 
bably an accident to some workman at papa’s machinery. Every- 
thing necessary will be done without us. How you do excite your- 
self! It is very bad taste.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
SOMETHING FOUND. 


EARLIER in that same afternoon, two Dering village boys, Daniel and 
John Rafe, had gone cutting sticks in the woodland lying round the 
Black Pool. Now the waters of the Pool were surrounded by a rising 
grassy bank. On the top of their slight elevation grew a belt of 
bramble, running all round the Pool, and making a sort of natural 
fencing, enclosing it and the green bank. Behind these brambles lay 
a sort of rough grassy path, and the whole was made into a kind of 
amphitheatre by grand old trees. 

The boys’ stick-cutting had been chiefly carried on amid the bram- 
bles, among which they tore and trampled freely, throwing the wands 
they broke clear out of the bushes upon the grassy path, where they 
would gather them up and finish them at their leisure. It was when 
they had concluded their work of destruction, and came out upon 
the clearing to collect their spoils, that they found a stick which cer- 
tainly they had not broken off on that afternoon or on any other. 
Each pounced upon it to secure it for himself, and each drew back 
without touching it. 

For they recognised the stick as belonging to Allan Grale. It had 
been presented to him only two years before, by the village cricket- 
club, which he had promoted and patronized. It was a hazel shep- 
herd’s crook, and Allan’s name and the occasion was duly set forth 
on a silver ring, with which it was mounted, but which was now sadly 
dimmed and defaced by damp. 

The brothers felt rather dazed. ‘“ Mr. Allan must have left it here 
before he went away,” whispered John. “It’s odd that nobody has 
found it afore now!” 

“ Nobody never comes round this way,” said Daniel ; “ it don’t lead 
to nowhere.” 
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“T say, d’ye think we should leave it here, Dan, and say nought 
about finding it?” cried the elder boy. 

“What for?” said the bolder Dan. ‘“ We didn’t go to find it; we 
see it lying here, we couldn’t help finding of it. They can’t do 
nothing to us for that.” 

Marking the exact spot where the stick had lain, the boys went 
slowly towards the high road, carrying it with them. There they met 
nurse Kate, Mrs. Grale’s old servant, and showed her the stick. It 
threw her into considerable agitation. 

“That stick has not come up for nothing,” said she, with a dreary 
emphasis. ‘But don’t you go taking it to Moorland House, you 
boys, a-frightening the poor missis. You take it straight to Dr. 
Palmer’s, and tell him where you found it. He isa kind and clever 
gentleman, and will know what to think on’t, and what will be right to 
do.” 

The two lads followed the advice, and turned towards ‘Dr. Palmer’s. 
But it was not to be expected that they could pass their friends and 
neighbours on the road without pouring forth the news, so that a 
good many people collected about them—and that was the small 
crowd seen by Mrs. Grale from her carriage. Various comments were 
made, and covert hints dropped as to the depth of the Black. Pool 
and its capacity for keeping all sorts of terrible secrets. For a fear 
had suddenly arisen that young Mr. Grale might have been drowned 
in it. 

The village shoemaker, David Sherlock, who liked to be first and 
foremost in all matters of public gossip, undertook to explain for the 
two boys at Dr. Palmer’s. But when they reached the house, only the 
young ladies were at home. Agnes and her sister came forward, and 
heard all there was to hear. It was decided that the stick should be 
left in the hall, to await the return of the Doctor. 

“ And please,” said Agnes, “will none of you talk about this for 
an hour or two—not till you have heard from papa; or some exag- 
gerated and alarming report might get carried to the family at Moor- 
land House.” 

The shoemaker could not resist giving himself the importance of a 
last word. Allowing his neighbours to pass out, he lingered behind. 

“T reckon there’s trouble in store for that house, young ladies. 
I’m much afeard on’t.” 

Agnes laid her hand on her sister’s shoulder as soon as they were 
alone. ‘ Maria Vivian has been right, Lettice. She always said that 
Allan was dead.” 

There, on the hall table, where John Rafe had put it down, lay the 
stick, which both of the girls knew quite well. They could not 
leave it there. Agnes lifted it up, carried it into the dining-room, 
and laid it across the arms of her father’s big chair. 

She shivered as she did so. ‘Shut the window, Letty,” she said: 
“surely the day is growing chilly.” 
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Lettice obeyed: but as she did so, she said, “I don’t think the 
chill is in the air, I think it is in us.” Which Agnes knew too well. 

“T wonder if it is true that there are certain people who can tell 
where any article has been, and what has gone on around it, by simply 
seeing it or touching it,” observed Letty, presently. ‘One sometimes 
hears wonderful stories of such things. If there is any truth at their 
bottom, surely many mysteries might be cleared up.” 

Agnes shook her head dubiously. “TI believe there is some truth 
in them, Lettice, but I fancy it is an intangible, personal kind of 
truth ; just as we are liable to be attracted or repelled by people of 
whom we know nothing.” 

**T see what you mean,” mused Lettice. ‘ For instance, with that,” 
and she pointed to the stick, “‘ we know of the doubts there have 
been and of Maria’s fears, so we, looking at it, conjure up a picture 
of despair and disaster and death.” 

“Oddly enough, there comes to me only a vision of wickedness 
and remorse,” said Agnes. “ But let us leave it.” 

““Oh, and here’s papa!” exclaimed Lettice, looking from the 
window. “TI think I never felt so glad to see him.” 


On the morning of this same bright day, Charles Carr took advan- 
tage of the sunshine to walk to Carstow, whence he took the train to 
Sladford, his errand to the latter place being to buy another watch- 
maker’s hammer, and hand it, with his apologies, to his friend, Mark 
Acland. Of the lost hammer no trace could be found. Charles had 
seen and questioned the man who mended the clock at the works, 
but the latter assured him he had not carried it away, 

Mark Acland was with a surgeon at Sladford, one Mr. Stephenson. 
Mr. Stephenson united the business of a chemist and druggist to his 
profession, and all that part of young Acland’s time not given to 
study or to paying visits to patients with his master, was spent behind 
the counter in the shop, dispensing drugs. 

Charles Carr, passing through the streets of Sladford, which the 
sun was making hot and bright, as elsewhere, after the days of gloomy 
rain, found him there on this morning, in full charge of the shop, the 
regular attendant in it being laid up with illness. Acland was a gay- 
natured, pleasant-mannered young fellow and welcomed Charles with 
effusion. Greetings over, Charles went straight to the point at 
once. 

“You remember the watchmaker’s hammer you lent me so long 
ago, Mark?” 

“ Well, yes, I do,” admitted Mark, smiling. ‘To own the truth, 
I thought you had forgotten it.” 

“And so I had,” replied Charles. “It slipped out of my mind 
altogether for a time. And now it is not to be found.” 

“’That’s a pity,” said the young man, “for I had only borrowed it 
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for you. I got it from a man named Webster, who used to live next 
door here.” 

“Of course I shall buy another ; and I should like to see Webster 
and tell him how sorry I am,” added Charles. ‘ Where does he live, 
do you say? Next door?” 

“ He does not live here at all now. He has gone away ; taken toa 
business ever so far off.” 

“Dear me, I wish I could have seen him,” exclaimed Charles. 
“Now you speak of the name, I believe it was printed on the 
handle of the hammer—‘ Webster ’—and the name of the place, 
‘Sladford.’ Yes. I shall write and explain.” 

‘Don’t troubie writing to Webster about it,” advised Mark. “ Buy 
the new hammer, use it, and then return it with an apology for its 
long detention, and an explanation of its not being the same article. 
That will be the best plan. And now, Charlie, what is going on 
at Dering? Tell me all the news of the dear old place. Don’t I 
often wish I was back there ! ” 

Charles told him all the news he could remember—which was not 
much, he laughingly said, for there was no especial news totell. The 
General was getting better and better at the Court ; the Palmers were 
all right ; and the Grales were pretty well. ‘I think,” he added, in 
conclusion, ‘‘ that Allan Grale’s prolonged absence is telling rather 
sharply upon the old lady.” 

“'That’s it,” cried Mark Acland, quickly, “that’s what I want to ask 
you about. Do you know where young Grale is ?” 

“‘No, I don’t,” replied Charles. “He left home suddenly, saying 
nothing to anybody, I believe, and he did not come back again. 
That’s some months ago.” 

“Do you know whether there was anything went wrong with him 
before he left ?” was Acland’s next question. 

“‘ Mark,” said Charles, with his simple half-comical gravity, “ it is 
not easy to know the truth about one’s neighbours, though it is quite 
easy to repeat the gossip concerning them.” 

The young chemist did not seem to notice the implied caution. He 
had his own special object in view. 

“Do you happen to recollect the month? Was it in October ?” 

Charles reflected for a moment. “ Yes,” he said, “ he went away 
in October.” 

Mark Acland had taken up a ledger and was rapidly turning over 
the leaves. He stopped at one of the pages dated in the month of 
October, the preceding year. Then he turned the book towards 
Charles: who saw sundry entries therein, and at the very bottom of 
the page, on its margin, the letter S. 

“What do you think that stands for?” asked Acland. 

“‘ What, indeed ?” returned Charles. ‘I cannot tell.” 

“Tt stands for ‘suicide,’” said the other succinctly. And looked 
steadily into young Carr’s face. 
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** On that evening,” he related, “I was in the shop alone, as I am 
now. While I was serving some children with pennyworths of liquo- 
rice, a gentleman walked in. He was looking so pale and ill that I 
got rid of the youngsters in a giffy, thinking he must want medical 
assistance of some kind. Instead of this he asked for a considerable 
quantity of a certain powerful poison used in photography. Now I 
can assure you that he was not at all the person for whom I was 
likely to waive the precautions we should always take before selling 
such things.” ; 

“Then what did you do ?” asked Charles. 

“‘Enquired his name and address, and whether he had any refer- 
ences,” returned the other, promptly. ‘ And I knew exactly what 
would happen next. He hesitated, said he was quite a stranger in the 
place, and could mention no references which would be worth any- 
thing. And then, while he looked at me and I at him, I conclude he 
saw that he would not get served with what he wanted ; for he went 
on to say that he would not take the chemicals after all, as -lhe might 
not be able to use them until he reached some place where he could 
settle down. And so, saying he was sorry to have troubled me, he 
turned and walked out of the shop. After he left, I put that mark 
‘S’ in the ledger, in case I should hear of some tragedy, and might 
have a piece of evidence worth offering,” continued Acland. “TI felt 
absolutely certain that unfortunate applicant intended to make away 
with himself.” 

“ But what has this to do with young Grale ?” questioned Charles. 

* T'll tell you. This gentleman’s face had seemed familiar to me, 
and I could not get it out of my mind. It was somehow familiar, and 
yet not familiar. In the middle of the night I woke up suddenly, and 
the face flashed into my memory, and I saw, or thought I saw, that it 
was Allan Grale’s.” 

* Allan Grale’s !” echoed Charles. 

“TI was not sure; Inever have been sure; and the more I dwell 
upon it the less certainty I feel. One minute I say to myself ‘ It was 
Grale’s face, but disguised ;’ the next minute I say ‘ No, it was not 
Grale’s, but a face bearing a curious likeness to his.’ Anyway, had I 
heard within twenty-four hours of that evening visit here that young 
Mr. Grale had destroyed himself, it would have given me no surprise.” 

“ But don’t you think it strange that you should not have known 
Grale out-and-out, if it was he?” questioned Charles. 

* Not so strange. It is some years, you know, since I left Dering, 
and he must have altered a good deal. I have said his face was dis- 
guised, but I am not sure of that; it may have been only. its own 
natural alteration.” 

“Which evening do you say this was, Mark ?—what date ?” 

‘J think it was Wednesday, the twenty-first of October ; but it may 
have been Tuesday the twentieth,” replied Acland. “ Jones; that’s 
my coadjutor in the shop here—or I suppose I ought to say that I am 
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his, for he is head manager after the master—has rather a careless way 
of marking his dates. When he begins a fresh page, he always puts 
down the date and the day of the week, and he does not put another 
date down on the page at all; so that it sometimes happens the 
entries on one and the same page may comprise two days’ entries, if 
not three days’. See,” added the young man, again turning the ledger 
to Charles, “ he has put down Tuesday, the twentieth of October, at the 
top here; and at the top of the next page Thursday, the twenty- 
second. So that it is impossible to say which of the two former even- 
ings it was.” 

“‘ And you cannot recollect which ?” 

“Not with certainty. The impression on my mind is that it was 
the later one—Wednesday.” 

“It was on the Tuesday that Grale left home—early in the evening,” 
remarked Charles. ‘“ And I donot know that anybody has seen him or 
heard of him from that hour to this.” 

Mark Acland stooped down and took something from under the 
counter. ‘‘ The next morning, I was putting the shop to rights before 
Jones came, when I found this in the corner of the outer counter,” he 
remarked. ‘Look at it, Charles.” 

It was a walking-stick ; a common, heavy black staff, its ferule torn 
and almost broken away from hard usage. 

‘‘T think the man left this behind him,” he said. ‘I could not 
call to mind anybody else who had been in the shop that was likely to 
do so.” 

“‘T must say this stick is not much in Allan Grale’s style,” cried 
Charles. 

** No, indeed ; but the get up of the whole man was not in Grale’s 
style, or I think I should have known him at once. The very face 
was different; and yet, when once his name came into my mind, I 
felt half sure it was he. I might have felt more sure, only the idea 
seemed so very unlikely.” 

A customer came in at that juncture, and then another; young 
Acland became very busy, and had no further time to give to gossip. 
So Charles Carr wished him good-bye, and took his departure. 

He went back home by train. And upon reaching Dering station, 
the first person he saw was Dr. Palmer himself, who had gone there 
to see a patient off. Eagerly enough, Charles poured into his ear 
what he had heard from Mark Acland. 

‘“‘ But it is all uncertain at the best, Charles,” remarked the Doctor, 
after listening and musing: “as everything else seems to be that’s 
connected with the departure of Allan Grale. Your friend Acland is 
not able to decide whether it was Grale who went into the shop and 
demanded these poisons, or whether it was not. Neither can he give 
the precise date.” 

“True, sir. If he , 

Suddenly Charles felt the Doctor give his arm a sharp grip, which 
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he understood was meant to enjoin instant silence. Instinctively he 
glanced round. ‘They were passing the back wall of the station. In 
this back wall there was set one little window, consisting of two dusky 
panes, sufficient to allow the officials to reconnoitre the country on 
that side. 

Sufficient also, it now appeared, to allow the public to reconnoitre 
the interior ! 

For there, on the narrow foot-path, bending a little to one side, so 
that the light from within should not strike upon her face, and in- 
tently watching, stood the yellow-cloaked woman. Charles, as he 
softly passed behind her, contrived to throw a glance inside, curiously 
eager to find out what she could be looking at. He saw the station- 
master turning over his time-tables ; and he saw George Vivian stand- 
ing at the ink-splashed wooden desk, filling in a telegram form. 

“What on earth can that woman expect or want to see ?” whispered 
Charles, after they had passed. 

“Who knows?” returned the Doctor. ‘ Perhaps she may be only 
trying to see the station-master’s clock ! But there is something queer 
about her. She’s not unlike a detective. Others have thought so, 
as well as I,” he added, recalling what had been said to him by Edgar 
Vivian. “If she is not that, she’s watching somebody or something 
for purposes of her own.” 

‘“‘ But she works as a sempstress,” exclaimed Charles. 

‘Yes, that may be all a part of her plan. But now, Charles, we must 
return to what immediately concerns us: did Acland say whether this 
man, whom he saw, looked at all travel-stained ?” 

They had come to the bend of the road, which would hide the 
station from their view, and Charles turned to look back at it. George 
Vivian, having apparently transacted his business, had quitted the 
office, and was coming leisurely along. The yellow woman was no- 
where to be seen. 

The first news to greet Dr. Palmer, when they entered his house, 
was the sad event of that afternoon at Dering: namely, the discovery 
of Allan Grale’s walking-stick by the Black Pool. The Doctor’s 
daughters stood shivering by, as he touched it and examined it. 

This stick belonged to Allan; there was no question of that. 
Whether the other stick, coarse and common, found in the chemist’s 
shop, had also belonged to him, no one could say. It was very strange 
that both the sticks should have been heard of, so to say, on the same 
day. 

*“ As matters have come to this pass, the Grales must now be spoken 
with,” observed the Doctor, slowly. ‘I must be the one to do it, I 
suppose. Come along, Charles. Mr. Grale may wish to hear you 
say yourself what you have to say, rather than listen to it second 
hand.” 

“ Do you mean, sir, that I ought to tell him what Mark Acland 
said ?” 
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“Certainly. Encompassed with uncertainty though it be, Mr. 
Grale ought to hear it.” 

They both went out, into the rich golden light of the calm summer 
evening. As they walked, with the peaceful beauty of field and wood- 
land stretching far away around them—here and there a soft, white 
cloud of smoke rising from a cottage chimney to tell of the rest and 
comfort of harmless homes, it seemed a world apart from sin and 
sorrow. 

And at no point was the scene more peaceful or more fair than when 
they drew near Moorland House; its long, low, old walls gleaming 
white amid its solemn cedars and umbrageous elms. The rooks were 
cawing noisy vespers, amid which the remote monotonous note of the 
eve-jar, struck the ear but faintly. 

“What was that ?” asked the Doctor suddenly, with a start. 

“‘ T heard nothing but the birds,” answered Charles. 

“Tam sure it was a human voice,” said the Doctor. At that 
moment they turned into the short, broad path leading to the Moor- 
land porch. In front of it stood a carriage—a neat little brougham, 
which Dr. Palmer knew well. He had occasionally hired it himself 
in Carstow. 

“ Dear me!” he exclaimed, “ there are visitors! It will be diffi- 
cult to get at Mr. Grale alone, without exciting observation. 

But at that instant somebody came out of Moorland House, 
running hastily past the brougham. It was Susan, the parlour-maid. 

In her absorbed haste she almost ran against them. She pulled 
herself up breathlessly, exclaiming : 

“Oh, Dr. Palmer, I was coming for you, sir. The mistress has 
heard some bad news, and she just gave one scream and fell down 
in a dead faint.” 

“ Ah, I thought I heard a cry!” responded Dr. Palmer, hurrying 
forward. Susan ran by his side, Charles following. 

“Tt was all the cook’s fault,” narrated Susan. ‘She’d been down 
in the village, and she’d heard something about poor Mr. Allan. If 
she had taken a minute to think, she’d have had more sense ; but the 
mistress was the first person she met, just crossing the hall, and she 
told her what she heard—and Mrs. Grale cried out and fell.” 

They were on the threshold now. “Who is the visitor, Susan ?” 
asked Dr. Palmer, in a hurried whisper, as he pointed to the 
brougham. 

“Lady Laura Bond, sir.” 


(To be continued ). 











THOUGHT-READING AT LADY CLANJAMFRY’S. 
I, 


(29L0NEL LYNDHURST and Mabel Barrington had been en- 

gaged just twenty minutes by the Cupid-conducted clock on 
Mrs. Barrington’s drawing room mantelpiece, when unfortunately a 
subject cropped up about which they totally disagreed. 

How they came, at such a moment, to hit upon this-unlucky topic 
seems incredible, but it was one that interested them both in a differ- 
ent fashion. They might, with safety and unanimity, have discussed 
anything else in the world without the slightest risk of falling out, and 
have reserved the supernatural for conversation after marriage, but the 
fates willed otherwise. When Colonel Lyndhurst said, ‘‘ Oh, nonsense ! 
my dear girl,” in a voice which Mabel had seldom heard him use be- 
fore, it was no wonder that she tossed her head—which for the 
purpose she was obliged to remove from the Colonel’s shoulder. 

“* But I assure you, Frederick,” she began ; and the Colonel inter- 
rupting her, a fierce argument ensued, neither of the lovers, or rather 
combatants, listening to a single word the other brought forward. 

“Tf we are to differ like this about one of the most sacred, the 
most important Kd 

** Pooh, pooh, Mabel! if you are going to get so excited about a 
wretched trifle . 

“‘T see we are both of the same mind on one point, at all events,” 
said Miss Barrington, haughtily, “that we made a grand mistake in 
thinking we should ever make each other happy. I hope you will for- 
get the unfortunate incident of this afternoon as quickly as I mean to 
do, and if any recollection remains it will be satisfaction that we dis- 
covered an incompatibility of temper in time. Good morning, 
Colonel Lyndhurst !” 

** But, my dear Mabel, are you positively going to sacrifice 

‘Good morning, Colonel Lyndhurst.” Miss Barrington had ma- 
jestically rung the bell, and said, ‘‘ Front door, James,” to the footman 
as coolly as if she had been dismissing a charity-collector. There 
was nothing for it but to leave her—which the poor Colonel did in an 
altogether humiliated fashion. He had not even his hat to shelter 
himself with, for having come with a purpose, he had intentionally 
and significantly deposited it in the hall, on hearing that Mrs. 
Barrington had gone down to Harrow Speeches, but Miss Barrington 
was at home and would receive him. After vainly casting his eyes 
round the drawing-room and dashing wildly into one or two likely 
. corners, he remembered this trifling but suggestive circumstance, and 
followed James down stairs as described. 

Bang! went the hall-door. James might have been suffering 
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agonies of unassuaged pique from the way he slammed it, but in 
reality he only feit that his five o’clock toast was cooling below. Then 
the hotise was quiet, and Mabel Barrington flung herself on the sofa. 

“‘ How can he say there is nothing in it?” she sobbed. “ Why, I’ve 
felt it over and over again, and this very day I was just thinking about 
him, when the door opened and in he came !” 

A proof of the disputed topic of thought-reading which might have 
convinced Colonel Lyndhurst more than any better argument had she 
only thought of mentioning it before. 

The bell rang, and Mabel started up. Could it be her mother 
returning ? No, it was Frederick Lyndhurst’s voice once more in parley 
at the door ; he must be coming back to retract all he had said against 
her favourite hobby; and, hastily brushing aside her tears, she deter- 
mined that he should find her unmoved though inwardly not disin- 
clined for reconciliation. 

Bat alas, the front door slammed once again; through the open win- 
dows she heard the footsteps she had learnt to know in the last few 
weeks, hurriedly passing down the street; and she was aware that now 
there was to be no reconciliation between her lover and herself. 

The fact was that the Colonel, in passing the hatstand in Mrs. Bar- 
rington’s hall, in place of his own glossy hat had seized a large and 
well-worn beaver, the property of the late Mr. Barrington, which his 
widow always kept en evidence as a precautionary measure against 
vagabonds of all sorts ; and it was not till he was half way to the 
club, and James had contentedly regained his tea-tray, that the hapless 
lover discovered his mistake. It was mortifying to be obliged to return, 
but it was impossible to proceed in the head-gear of the late Mr. Bar- 
rington, who had prided himself on a supposed likeness to John 
Bright and had dressed in support of it. Hence Colonel Lyndhurst’s 
second appearance at the door, his colloquy with James, and his retreat- 
ing footsteps. The household in Hans Place were to know him no 
more. 


II, 


“WHATEVER is the matter with Mabel?” asked Tom Barrington, the 
next time he came up from Aldershot, and found himself alone with 
his mother. ‘I never saw a girl so ‘down’ in my life. Hasn’t the 
affair with Lyndhurst come to anything ?” 

“T don’t know,” sighed Mrs. Barrington, weakly. ‘‘ He was here 
the day I went down to Harrow with the Simplesons. Such a dull day 
we had of it, Tom! And I had to sit with my back to the horses all the 
way, for neither Mrs. Simpleson nor her sister can do so. And they 
were so dreadfully silly about their boys! I wished I had never con- 
sented to go at all, just to be bored to death with conversation about 
Algy and Alfy, and dragged up a hill like the side of a house, because 
of the horses ———” 

“Well, about Lyndhurst?” growled Tom, interrupting his mother. 
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“Ah, to be sure. Well, he came and called—at least so James 
said ; and he saw Miss Barrington, and then he went away and took 
your poor father’s hat instead of his own, and had to return and change 
it. But Mabel had a bad headache when I came in, and told me 

_ nothing.” 

“Took that old hat, did he? That looks bad—must have looked 
bad, I mean. Do you think she refused him ?” 

‘My dear boy, how can I tell? You and Mabel tell me so little 
about your affairs, I sometimes feel inclined to give up London life 
altogether, and set up in some quiet little village, where at least I can 
be of use to some poor old woman. I should be doing a little good 
then at all events.” 

This was a favourite threat of Mrs. Barrington’s when annoyed. 

“Poor dear mother! I’m sure you're the life and soul of a dozen 
old women as it is, without going to a country village to look for them. 
Now, what is it ? I know you are vexed about something.” 

“Only this troublesome affair of Mabel’s,” admitted the lady, who 
liked to be petted and pitied by her handsome son: “and all sorts 
of little worries. Why, that sister of Mrs. Simpleson’s asked me how 
long Mabel had been out, and if I knew Lady Clanjamfry? And 
then when I said ‘ yes,’ she asked if we were going to the soirée on 
the 27th? I was obliged to say we hadn’t got our card yet; at 
which she pretended to be quite concerned, though she managed to 
mention that it was only for éntimate friends.” 

“Poor mother! Point her out to me the next time we meet at an 
evening party, and I'll go for her skirts in my spurs !” 

“But, Tom, suppose. Lady Clanjamfry doesn’t ask us?” 

“We'll dynamite Clanjamfry House just as Mrs. Simpleson’s 
carriage stops the way! Well, goodbye mother; I’m dining with 
Chambers at the club, and perhaps I shall be able to bring you home 
news of the Colonel—see you at breakfast. Goodbye.” 


III. 


‘** LYNDHURST’S gone off to Paris,” said Captain Tom Barrington, next 
morning, laying down the Z¢mes unconcernedly, as if he had just read 
the news in its pages, and glancing across at his sister. 

“ Ah! here it is, at last,” cried Mrs. Barrington, waving an envelope 
triumphantly behind the tea-urn. 

“‘ What, from him?” Mabel ejaculated, off her guard. “I mean, 
at least, of course, from her?” seeing Tom’s eyes curiously regarding 
her. 

“‘ Lady Clanjamfry’s invitation,” continued her mother, heedless of 
her daughter’s slip. “ ‘Mrs. and Miss Barrington, Thursday, 27th 
July, 10 0clock. Thought reading !’ How delightful ! ” 

“Ugh!” shuddered Tom, resuming the Z7mes, but still covering 
his sister’s face from behind it. ‘Don’t ask me, do they? that’s all 
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right. It’s all humbug, you know ; a put-up thing; I’ve seen it at 
lots of places. Just an excuse for fellows to stand, holding girls’ 
hands a 

“ Tom !” said his mother, much scandalized, “I’m sure you’re mis- 
taken. Lady Clanjamfry would never permit such a thing. Besides, 
this is not to be an amateur séance, there is a regular experimentalist, 
a Herr Van Boschmann, who never fails, the Simplesons declare !” 

“Never fails to take in the Simplesons, I daresay! Are you as in- 
fatuated about this nonsense as the rest, Mabel ?” 

“IT? Oh, I don’t know! That is, I think it is very interesting. 
There must be something in it.” 

“‘ A very new and original opinion, my dear! I’ve no doubt there 
is, and Van der Bosch, or whatever his name is, thinks so too. Did 
I tell you that your young friend Lyndhurst had gone off to Paris at 
a moment’s notice, and public opinion is divided between the idea of 
an elopement in high life or an appointment to head a forlorn hope 
at Tonquin ?” 

“Who told you?” Mabel continued to drink tea out of a cup she 
had already finished, and kept her eyes resolutely fixed on the 
rosebud at the bottom of it. 

“TI met Curzon last night, and he was full of it. Said he met 
Lyndhurst on Tuesday in Sloane Street in the most ridiculous hat, 
and he dashed past him ia the wildest way—went off that very even- 
ing to Paris, cutting all his engagements. Curzon said it was just as 
well he did go, for no one could possibly have known him in such a 
tile!” 

Mabel said nothing, but helped herself to butter. “Plucky 
girl!” thought Tom; “she won’t show if it hurts. I like her for 
that !” 

“You would go, Tom dear, wouldn’t you, if I could get another 
card?” asked Mrs. Barrington, persuasively. ‘ It would be so much 
nicer for Mabel and me if we had you with us—wouldn’t it Mabel ?” 

“ You had better take Tom in my place, mamma.” Mabel jumped 
up and went hastily to the window under pretence of giving her 
canary a lump of sugar, but her hand shook so that it dropped on the 
floor of the cage, Tom observed. “I don’t think I care much about 
It.” 

“Not care? Why a week ago your heart was set upon this thought- 
teading, and we were moving heaven and earth for the invitation. 
What has happened to you, Mabel ?” 

“ Nothing ; only I suppose a week ago I had very little chance of 
going, so I longed for it. Now that it is within my reach I don’t care 
a bit about it,” the girl answered, wearily. ‘“‘It seems to me that is 
always the way ; one doesn’t know the value of anything unless it is 
unattainable.” 

She fidgeted about the room for an instant or two and then made 
her escape upstairs, leaving her mother speechless with bewilderment 
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and Tom whistling the ‘Mulligan Guards” under his breath. It was 
the only tune Tom could whistle, and he always did it when he was 
perplexed, or at a loss, and a great deal on Sundays. 

* Poor Mabel!” he ruminated. ‘ Had a tiff with Lyndhurst, of 
course, and sent him off in a huff. Now, she wants him back again. 
Wonder what it was all about? They seemed to be getting along 
bravely when I last saw them together. I shouldn’t wonder if it 
was some of this supernatural, electro-biologising business has put 
his back up ; I know he hates it like poison. It sent one of his sisters 
half off her head, and Mabel, who used to be so hot about it, spoke 
quite venomously just now, as if she couldn’t bear to hear it men- 
tioned. I must try and get it all straight for them. By-the-bye it 
would be fun if Van der Bosch, the wizard, turned out to be that 
rascally little Jew we kicked out of Colchester with his marked cards 
in his pocket. He used to profess some such occult arts, in bland 
and unbending moments in the small hours of the morning.” 


IV. 


On the afternoon of the 27th of July, three weeks after the foregoing 
occurrences, and the day of Lady Clanjamfry’s soirée, Captain Bar- 
rington was walking up Piccadilly with his friend Lord Curzon. 

“You're coming to my aunt’s affair to-night, aren’t you? They 
are awfully short of: men, and she told me to go out and catch any- 
body and everybody and make them come. You see it has got about 
that they are going to have this German thought-reader fellow, and 
most of the men think it all rot and have declined—and I don’t 
blame them. But you’re such a good-natured fellow, you won’t 
refuse ?” 

“ T don’t know Lady Clanjamfry,” Tom replied. ‘‘ Look ! there’s 
Lyndhurst ; he’s much more your man. Didn’t know he was home ! 
Rush after him now, and make him go to-night—only don’t you tell 
him about the thought-reading, or you'll never get him.” 

“Thanks! All right, I will—didn’t know he was home, either. Come 
if you can, Barrington,” and nodding to him hastily Lord Curzon 
hastened along Albemarle Street after the Colonel’s retreating figure. 

“You must come, Lyndhurst! You are one of my aunt’s favourite 
young men, and I’m sent out like Noah’s dove to bring you in. You 
would have had a card, of course, if you hadn’t disappeared in that 
unaccountable manner. Now that you’ve come back, clothed ——” 

“What do you mean ?” asked the Colonel. 

‘Why you certainly didn’t look in your right mind the last time I 
saw you in Sloane Street, a month ago. You had on a hat that 
Noah himself might have envied ——” 

“T’ll come to Lady Clanjamfry’s with pleasure,” Lyndhurst inter: 
rupted, hastily, desirous of letting by-gones be by-gones. ‘“ Ah! by 
the way, is Barrington going? I saw him with you just now.” 
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“Says he doesn’t know my aunt. I pressed him, but couldn’t get 
him to promise,” at which Colonel Lyndhurst looked exceedingly 
relieved, and promising to call for his companion at half-past ten 
o’clock, he and Lord Curzon went their separate ways. 

Meanwhile Tom Barrington had turned in at a well-known library 
and theatrical agency, and re-emerged in a short time with a card in 
his hand which bore an address that he constantly perused as he 
walked eastward. Arrived at Piccadilly Circus, he crossed the road 
and dived into a narrow street leading to Golden Square, and was con- 
sequently lost to the gaze of the fashionable world. 


V. 


THE thought-reader at Lady Clanjamfry’s soirée was a little foreign 
faced Jew, brown and wiry as a Frenchman, without a single Teutonic 
trait to correspond with his German name. He stood in the centre 
of a red carpeted dais, which his hostess had erected at one end of 
her big drawing-room and in front of the boudoir door; the boudoir 
serving as a green-room. 

Lady Clanjamfry has, as everyone knows, a most effusive manner, 
which enables her to fill up what might otherwise prove awkward 
pauses, when, as often happens, she fails to identify people by their 
right names. She has a very large circle, and is perpetually exercising 
some new hobby round it. To-night she has swooped upon a lumi- 
nary of the Church and an eminent physician, and has dragged them 
to two arm-chairs behind the experimentalist on the dais. 

“We must have men of note, you know ; one accustomed to direct 
the souls and the other the bodies of his fellow-creatures. Now what 
we want to complete the chain is, the Professor says, a man of mind, of 
intellect; also, if possible, a soldier, a commanding nature. Ah, 
Colonel Lyndhurst, is that yov? You are the very man we want to 
make our little experiment complete! You must positively oblige me 
by joining those two gentlemen on the platform as Herr Von Bosch- 
mann’s committee. We have none of us forgotten your wonderfully 
clever book on—on—the habits of the Afghans, wasn’t it? I know 
it enthralled me!” 

And poor Lyndhurst, before he could assert either his detestation 
of all forms of occult power or the real topic of his book, found him- 
self on the dais too, alongside of the Clerical Celebrity and the Eminent 
Physician, who glared ferociously at him as the acknowledged “ man of 
intellect.” 

“ For goodness sake take my place, Curzon,” he expostulated. “I 
would not be here of my own will for anything you could give me!” 
But Curzon only shook his head, and with an innocent air asked if he 
looked like a ‘man with a mind?’ After which he slipped intoa seat 
near his aunt, and the business of the soirée began. 

“You will, please, tie this handkerchief tightly about my face and 
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cover the eyes, leaving the nose exposed to the air,” said the Professor 
to the clerical celebrity. 

The clerical celebrity tried to do as he was desired, but in his 
anxiety he tied a granny knot; whereupon the eminent physician 
seized the bandage and wielded it with professional ability. Then 
Herr Von Boschmann requested Colonel Lyndhurst to conduct him to 
the front of the platform, and still holding his hand to attach himself 
to the eminent physician, who in his turn was to clasp the fingers of 
the clerical celebrity, though the latter in consequence of the slip with 
the ‘ Granny,’ was reduced to a position of minor importance and was 
evidently pondering whether such an exhibition were in keeping with 
his figure and his canonry. So there stood the four black figures 
against the startling relief of Lady Clanjamfry’s cream coloured boudoir- 
door ; and very foolish they must look, Lyndhurst felt sure, and into 
his mind darted a feeling of relief that Tom Barrington did not know 
Lord Curzon’s aunt. He stared straight in front of him and won- 
dered how much longer this would last, when the Professor in broken 
English, rendered strangely nasal by the successful bandageing, 
announced that the chain of influencing power was still incomplete ; 
that another element was still necessary to make sufficient impression 
upon him to perform any successful experiments. 

“What we want is the female power, the great lever of the universe,” 
explained the Professor, with a smile intended to be fascinating, though 
somewhat marred by the handkerchief. ‘“ Have we here a young lady, 
who will so far lay aside her own convenience, as to mount our plat- 
form and give us her assistance? Is there here a young and beautiful 
lady of what I would describe as the auburn or purely English type, 
with fair complexion, hazel eyes, broad forehead and wavy chestnut 
hair ?” 

Lyndhurst started involuntarily ; it was an obvious description of 
Mabel Barrington. Could the thought-reader have looked into his 
mind as he thought of Tom and hoped Mabel would never hear of his 
appearance on Lady Clanjamfry’s platform ? 

“ This is the sort of influence I desire to add to my chain of con 
centrated power,” continued the Professor. “Will any lady who 
corresponds with the description be so very kind as to volunteer?” 

Whether the description given by the professor did not altogether 
accord with the canons of feminine beauty then in vogue, or whether 
the ladies were shy, does not appear, but it is certain that no ladies 
seemed inclined to move. The clerical celebrity, anxious to recover 
his lost prestige, signalled hopefully to an ample lady in black lace 
in the second row, and even attempted to cajole her as “my dear,” 
but without effect. 

“Will no one come to our aid and forward the interesting experi- 
ments of the evening?” asked Von Boschmann again. “There is, I 
think, in the left-hand corner of the room, a young lady such as we 
require for our purpose. She is dressed in a white dress with golden 
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stars, and has a golden star in the front of her hair. Can she be per- 
suaded to join us, for the sake of promoting the necessary influence ? ” 

Lyndhurst’s eyes darted to the corner indicated. In spite of the 
great length of the drawing-room, which is the special glory of Clan- 
jamfry House, he in an instant discovered Mabel, seated beside her 
mother, and dressed exactly as the Professor had described, in the 
brand new toilette which Mrs. Barrington had insisted upon providing 
even at the fag-end of the season, the details of which had even inter- 
ested Tom, little as he was generally given to investigating ladies’ attire. 

“You won’t refuse! You can’t refuse, dear Miss Barrington ! 
Just consider how wonderful it all is, and how you alone are able to 
make it go off properly! Why, he actually described you most accu- 
rately in spite of the bandage. I know you won’t refuse to help us.” 
In short Lady Clanjamfry would take no denial. 

“T don’t like it,” said Mabel, faintly. 

“Tt isn’t as if it were in public,” Lady Clanjamfry assured her. 
“‘We are only a few friends met together for this curious investiga- 
tion, and in my drawing-room ‘i 

“Nothing can happen but what is pleasant and proper,” asserted 
Mabel’s mamma, who was dying for her daughter to distinguish her- 
self. “Why, Mabel, you, who are so interested in these things and 
are such a capital medium ! Don’t keep Lady Clanjamfry waiting, but 
go and do anything you can to help.” 

Lord Curzon gave her his arm, there was a faint murmur of applause 
from the people who were tired of waiting for a start, and Mabel Bar- 
xington and Frederick Lyndhurst once more stood opposite each 
other, with Professor Von Boschmann like a blindfolded cupid between 
them. 

“ Ah! this is all right at last!” said the latter. 

Lyndhurst had never dared to meet Mabel’s eyes, but as the Pro- 
fessor requested her to remove her long white glove and familiarly 
seized her bare hand, he could not repress a gesture of disgust and a 
swift glance in her direction. Her face was deadly pale, and the long 
kid glove was torn across the palm. 

“We are now fully prepared for any test you may wish to propose,” 
announced Von Boschmann. “I will ask these two gentlemen,” bow- 
ing in the direction of the cleric and the physician, with as much 
accuracy as the bandage permitted, “ to accompany me to the green- 
room, while Miss Barrington and Colonel Lyndhurst arrange the form 
which the experiment is to take, and concentrate their minds upon it 
so as to offer every facility to the accomplishment of our purpose.” 

But how was it possible for either Lyndhurst or Mabel to concen- 
trate their minds upon Lady Clanjamfry’s carriage umbrella—which 
Lord Curzon gravely suspended to the centre chandelier, and which 
the united company designed the Professor to remove—when they 
stood not three yards apart from each other, in the centre of the red 
dais, and recollected how and why they had last parted ? 
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Perhaps this was why the success of the experiment seemed _ uncer- 
tain when, on recalling the Professor from the boudoir, he was once 
more placed between them, and clasping a hand of each pressed it to 
his temples. 

“ Here are conflicting sensations ; you are not of the same mind,” 
the operator said sternly. “I will ask Miss Barrington to sit down,” 
(“There’s really something in it,” whispered the hostess, “for you 
observe he’s got the girl’s name, and I’m sure he didn’t know it! ”) 
“and beg Colonel Lyndhurst to concentrate all his attention on the 
subject in hand.” 

A start, a plunge forward on the part of the Professor, a thrill of 
expectation all through the drawing-room ; Colonel Lyndhurst’s arm 
is almost dislocated as his companion dashes off under a sudden in- 
spiration. 

But it is not towards the chandelier with the Damocles umbrella 
that Von Boschmann springs. It is to the distant chair which, the 
clerical celebrity having vacated, Mabel has appropriated, as far from 
the scene of action as is compatible with politeness to her hostess. 
Flinging himself at her feet Von Boschmann pours forth a torrent of 
words which fortunately are indistinguishable to the majority of the 
audience, though “Forgive me,” “ I love you, Mabel,” “ Life is nothing 
to me without you,” are not to be mistaken ; while the gestures of the 
excited experimentalist denote the most extravagant form of passion- 
ate entreaty. 

Lady Clanjamfry sprang from her chair, and Mrs. Barrington did 
the same ; there was a rush at the drawing-room door of the people 
who had quietly remained in the tea-room and on the stairs, and who 
suddenly became aware that something exceedingly interesting was 
a-foot within ; Colonel Lyndhurst tore his hand from the thought- 
reader’s brow, and the German rose to his feet with a smile and a 
bow. 

** Am I not right ? Have I not performed your thought, read your 
meaning correctly ?” he asked, with an air of suppressed triumph. 

“Good heavens, no!” thundered Lyndhurst, seizing the unhappy 
Professor by the collar, and shaking him violently. ‘ How do you 
dare insult a lady in this manner? I will break every bone in your 
wretched little vf 

Lady Clanjamfry, Mrs. Barrington, and Lord Curzon were all on 
the platform now. The lady of the house had her hand upon the in- 
furiated Colonel’s arm, Lord Curzon had rescued the trembling and 
spluttering foreigner, Mrs. Barrington had flown to her daughter ; the 
clerical celebrity and the eminent physician had, with great presence 
of mind, interposed their portly persons between the audience and the 
group on the platform. 

“ But he shall give me satisfaction,” vociferated the Professor, 
though fortunately the bandage having fallen down over his mouth in 
the struggle, his expletives were not audible to the rest of the room. 
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‘“‘ He has made me to fall upon my knees to this young lady, and offer 
her a declaration of affection, and now he denies the influence, and 
would shake the life out of me as well! Himmel und Erde! I will 
have satisfaction for this ! ” 

The situation was so strained that the tension seemed almost 
unbearable. 

“ Dear Herr Professor,” said Mabel, coming forward, holding out 
her hand, and with her soft, low voice perceptibly trembling, “I 
must ask you to forgive Colonel Lyndhurst and overlook his excitable 
temper. I think he has been quite overcome by the extraordinary 
exercise of your gift, for you must know”—here she looked bravely 
and steadily at the astonished Colonel—“ he and I are just engaged, 
and perhaps we are both a little upset to find you know all about it! 
Isn’t that so, Frederick ?” 

“Herr Von Boschmann will now proceed to the original test of the 
evening,” called out Lady Clanjamfry. And accordingly Von Bosch- 
mann, having resumed his bandage, was triumphantly conducted, by 
means of the clerical celebrity’s white fingers on his forehead, to the 
centre chandelier, whence, amidst ringing cheers, he detached the 
carriage umbrella. 

** And now I am sure we are all ready for supper,” said her lady- 
ship. And if it occurred to anybody that a carriage-umbrella suspended 
in the middle of an evening party of the highest rank, might well have 
attracted the notice of the Professor during the interval of uncovered 
eyes which followed his first attempt, and might have possibly influ- 
enced the accuracy of his movements, they were either too polite or 
too hungry to mention it. 

Miss Barrington’s engagement was announced in the Morning 
Post two days afterwards, and Lyndhurst is still in so soft and yield- 
ing a mood that he allows Mabel to maintain that there is a “great 
deal in it,” without opposition. 

Herr Von Boschmann, after his début in Lady Clanjamfry’s drawing- 
room, of which varied accounts got about, but which all combined in 
proclaiming “ eminently successful,” is sure to have a great run among 
the Bayswater and South Kensington salons in the half-season. No- 
body would venture to doubt his great gift now, though some have 
whispered that the German’s pronunciation becomes curiously nasal 
when he is excited, and might almost be taken for pure Yankee. Tom 
Barrington, though he was not at Lady Clanjamfry’s famous party, 
could perhaps tell as much about him as anybody, but he is delighted 
at his sister’s engagement and says no word. Some day, if Mabel gets 
too uppish, and insists upon the importance of occult influences, he 
will perhaps give his brother-in-law a hint which may restore the 
balance of power. 

G. B. STUART. 


























SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


"THERE was a busy stir, one October day in the year 1772, in 
the parsonage house of the little town of Ottery St. Mary, in 
South Devon, where dwelt the clergyman of the parish and the 
master of the Grammar School, the two offices being united in the 
person of one and the same gentleman. The maid-servants scurried 
hither and thither, with rustling skirts and faces full of meaning ; the 
master of the house sat in the -study, trying to write next Sunday’s 
sermon, but, in reality, listening anxiously for any sound that might 
come from upstairs, where rapid feet seemed moving frequently. 

But where was the wife, mother and mistress? She who, many 
years ago now, had entered the young widower’s house—a house 
already resounding with the prattle of three children—at once to 
reign over all, and minister to all: she to whom would come, alike, 
the Vicar to know the whereabouts of a truant book in his study, and 
‘the smallest schoolboy in the Grammar School to cure a cut finger. 
She was forced, for a while this autumn morning, to stay those 
willing feet, which were always so ready, at every call, to run up and 
‘down the vicarage stairs to bring help or comfort, for she had just 
given birth to her tenth child. There had gone a cry through the 
Devonshire vicarage, the first earthly utterance of Samuel Taylor 
‘Coleridge. 

The little fellow soon began to grow into the bright, intelligent toy 
of his parents and wilder brothers and sisters ; and then into some- 
‘thing more than a toy: a young spirit gazing out into the world with 
eager, enquiring eyes, that were singularly quick to catch new impres- 
sions, and with a mind into which those impressions slid rapidly, to 
bring forth still more rapidly flower and fruit. These Coleridges 
were a race, all of them, with more than a spark of wit in them, and 
it was in no dull, drowsy home that the boy gathered up his earliest 
ideas of life and things in general. 

His father died when little Samuel was seven, and the boy, with 
ithe rest of the children who were not as yet able to shift for them- 
selves, were left to the sole care and guardianship of Mrs. Coleridge, 
his mother. She seems to have been a woman quite equal to such a 
charge ; a. woman who could fill the place of both parents at once 
better than most of her sex. She had much feminine sympathetic 
tenderness in her nature, but, at the same time, she possessed a cool, 
shrewd, practical common-sense, which was almost man-like in its 
strength. She did not pet and spoil her youngest born, great though 
was always her love for him and pride in him. She ruled him with 
a firm, yet gentle hand, and sent him to school early. 

At ten years old Samuel Taylor Coleridge was sent to Christ’s 
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Hospital, and became a bluecoat scholar. There he remained for 
several years, his mind unfolding in the direction which was natural 
to it. He did not distinguish himself especially by his classical pro- 
ficiency, but he showed he was a lad of mark in ways not so common 
among boys at public schools. He wrote much original composition, 
delighting especially in flights into poetry, and he read a vast number 
of books of all kinds. He is said to have carried on, indeed, quite a 
book-trade as a school-boy. He was incessantly picking up odd 
volumes on bookstalls, and going through intricate negotiations with 
his school comrades with regard to the sale, and purchase, and ex- 
change of books. 

From those school days at Christ’s Hospital dates a friendship 
which was to be .one of the brightest flowers in Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge’s life; this was his friendship with Charles Lamb. We 
can picture to ourselves what sort of a boy’s friendship that must 
have been. What rare and novel games in the playground; what 
fireworks of fun flashing from bed to bed after the candles were put 
out in the dormitory ; what evil days for dull, heavy boys when the 
pair took it into their heads to go forth on a grand campaign of 
mischief. Then, in more thoughtful moments, what sharing of bright, 
rainbow dreams of the future; what high aspirations whispered by 
each to each; what noble, earnest resolves made and kept the longer 
because they were made and kept together. 

At nineteen young Coleridge became an undergraduate at Jesus 
College, Cambridge. There was a certain amount of indolence in 
his character, and this prevented his gaining any very brilliant honours 
at the University. His mind was far more occupied with the leading 
questions of his day, than it was with dead languages and classical 
literature. His was a vigorous, energetic intellect, which threw itself 
into the struggles and heart-searchings and difficulties of the times 
in which he lived with vivid force and intensity, but possessed scanty 
ambition in the direction of the learning of the schools: so that, as 
far as this was concerned, he yielded to the native physical indolence 
of which we have spoken above. In his rooms at college, Homer 
and Thucydides were thrust aside to make way for recent publications 
which told of the state of men’s minds in Europe, of rising schools 
of philosophy, of new, wild dreams of liberty and equality. When 
his friends came to spend the evening with him, he repeated to them 
no elegant Latin verses, but a pamphlet written by Edmund Burke, 
which he had learned by heart in the course of a single morning. 

The mind of young Coleridge at this period was indeed so inces- 
santly floating away upon a sea of grand, speculative thought that it 
became far too careless with regard to everyday temporal matters 
around him ; and of this, when he had been about a year at Cam- 
bridge, he received a most convincing and uncomfortable proof. 

One morning the young undergraduate found lying on his break- 
fast-table, a bill to the amount of #100, from one of the leading 
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upholsterers of the University city. He stared at first in blank amaze- 
ment, and hurried off to the man’s shop with words of angry denial 
on his lips. ‘The tradesman was polite but firm. Mr. Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge certainly did owe him that sum; there was no mistake, 
no doubt about it; he brought forward his book as a proof. Then 
slowly there dawned on the unlucky youth’s mind the recollection of 
the fact that, on his first arrival at Cambridge, this upholsterer had 
written to him and asked him whether he should furnish his rooms 
for him. He had given an answer in the affirmative, and since then 
had never thought again of the matter, or even taken the trouble to 
wonder how the chairs and tables came into his apartments. 

This debt was a real blow to young Coleridge. Money was not 
too plentiful in the family, and he knew that his widowed mother 
had strained every nerve to meet the expense of sending him to 
college. He fell into a state of dreary despondency ; a condition 
which was increased, just at this time, by a Miss Mary Evans, a 
young lady for whom he had conceived a violent boy’s love: a senti- 
ment which just then, he declared, and probably believed, would 
last contemporaneously with his own life. A feeling of grand, hope- 
less desperation, therefore, for a while, completely enveloped the 
young poet. What with his debts, and what with his unlucky love, 
his great wish now was that his own identity should be completely 
lost both for himself and others. Samuel Taylor Coleridge should 
cease to be. But the question was how could this be done most 
effectually ? 

He did not wish to commit suicide: that would be too much ofa 
good thing for even his tragic misery ; but he must find some other 
manner of vanishing into oblivion. 

Accordingly his fertile, imaginative brain set about considering 
what he could do to carry out his purpose. Just when he was in 
the midst of this problem, he happened to meet a recruiting 
sergeant passing down the street of a country town, and busily 
engaged in his duties. This sight seemed to young Coleridge to 
bring exactly the opportunity he wanted. He enlisted, under the 
name of Silas Titus Cumberbatch—thus retaining his own initials— 
into a foot regiment of the line as a private soldier. There was 
nothing very new in the idea, to be sure; many heroes and non- 
heroes, both in and out of novels, had done such a thing before 
him ; and even a young poet, when at once in debt and in love, is 
only a man after all. 

For some months he remained in the regiment, going through 
all the common experiences of a private soldier’s life in those days, 
when a private soldier’s life was decidedly not exactly a record of 
“the sublime and beautiful,” which he read about in the pages of his 
idol, Edmund Burke. His knowledge of human nature was, doubt- 
less, enlarged and enriched, but he had probably had more than 
enough of his escapade before it was over. The story ended in 
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most unromantic fashion. Young Coleridge was discovered by his 
friends, his debts were paid by his relations, Mary Evans ceased to 
be a divinity in his fancy and became an exceedingly ordinary young 
woman, who wrought hideous figures in worsted-work, and played a 
tune or two indifferently on the harpsichord: and he went back to 
Cambridge and recommenced his undergraduate’s life there. 

Coleridge had been intended, since boyhood, for the Church. His 
mother had wished it, and his own inclinations had turned that way. 
At about this period, however, there occurred a change in his religious 
views which rendered it impossible for him conscientiously to take 
holy orders. He had become unfortunately tainted with the doctrines 
of Unitarianism ; so he gave up all thoughts of the Church as a pro- 
fession, and resolved to try to make a living out of literature. His 
genius was beginning to wake up, and he was growing to understand 
something of its power and breadth and height. It may be as well 
to say here that Unitarianism did not remain Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s 
creed for many years; he returned to the doctrines of the Church of 
England, and became an earnest, if sometimes erring, yet faithful 
follower of her teaching, and observer of her forms. We may deplore 
the vacillation of such a man as Coleridge in so grave a matter as his 
religious opinions, yet of one thing we may be certain: he was always 
sincere. - 

But to return to young Coleridge at Cambridge, when he deter- 
mined to give up the calling of a clergyman. 

Coleridge left the university without bearing away with him any 
laurels in the shape of honours that he had gained there. He was 
much attracted by the tone of some lectures which Robert Southey, 
as yet as much to fame unknown as himself, was delivering at Oxford. 
He went thither, and was introduced to him by some mutual acquaint- 
ance, and the two became, from that time forward, close friends, 
There were many notes of sympathetic harmony between them. They 
were both poets, the natures of both were innately noble and generous, 
they were both full of beautiful but impossible dreams concerning 
freedom and the improvement of the human race. 

Both Southey and Coleridge went to Bristol, where they found and 
became intimate with a young man called Lovell, who held much the 
same grand, erratic opinions as themselves. The three, together, 
formed a project for emigrating to America, colonising land on the 
Susquehanna, and becoming the founders of a glorious new Republic 

While they were waiting in Bristol to mature and carry out the 
plan, which was full of splendid golden dreams for the future, but 
sadly in want of a little solid capital in the present, the three young 
men, having not much else to do, employed their time in falling in 
love. Matrons would be needed to strike the key-note of society in 
the new Republic, and they could not do better than set about pro- 
viding themselves with these necessaries at once. There were three 
Misses Fricker with whom they had happened to fall in, and who 
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were all women of some degree of attraction both in mind and persorr. 
One was an actress in the Bristol theatre, one a schoolmistress, and 
one a milliner. These three became respectively Mrs. Lovell, Mrs. 
Southey, and Mrs. Coleridge. The milliner was Coleridge’s wife. 

Coleridge’s choice was probably made somewhat in a hurry. Had 
he waited a little longer and reflected a little more on the subject of 
selecting a life’s companion, he would very likely have found and 
made his own a woman of more culture and refinement than the 
Bristol milliner. Yet still the union was, on the whole, a happy one. 
Sarah was endowed with sweetness and tenderness and with a fair 
share of natural wit and intelligence: and she loved her poet faith- 
fully to the end, though, for many years, circumstances compelled 
them to live entirely separate. Coleridge certainly never had any 
very high opinion of female intellect, and perhaps this arose from his 
having a woman of not much education for a wife. 

The scheme for emigration melted into thin air from mere want of 
funds ; Coleridge and Southey having quite enough to do to support 
themselves and their young wives, let alone talking of paying their 
passage to America. A kindly Bristol bookseller, who was also 2 
man of literary discernment, and who saw the dawn of genius in the 
two young men, gave them sufficient work to keep the pot boiling. 
This bookseller’s name was Joseph Cottle. He paid Coleridge thirty 
guineas for a volume of poems, a sum which was considered quite a 
mine of wealth by husband and wife. He also helped him to start 
a periodical, which, however, had to be given up in a few months, 
because it did not pay its own expenses. 

Young Mr. and Mrs. Coleridge first lived in a cottage at Clevedon, 
which they rented for £5 a year, and which was so scantily pro- 
vided with household goods that, on the very evening of their 
arrival there, Coleridge wrote to Southey asking him to send him 
from Bristol, as quickly as he could, a kettle and a toasting-fork, 
together with many other indispensable articles. As we speak the 
well-loved and honoured names of our two great poets, there is some- 
thing half touching, half ludicrous in the thought of their means 
being so small that such communications needed to pass between 
them ; and we wonder a little what Mrs. Coleridge and Mrs. Southey 
were about, that they, instead of their husbands, did not attend to 
such matters. Yet still, on the other hand, this list of articles wanted 
in the Clevedon cottage, suggests a pretty thought of the picnic- 
like sort of life the young pair must have led in their earliest married 
days. What laughter there must have been over strange makeshifts,, 
what wit must have leapt from the lips of the poet, what graceful, 
winsome perplexities on the part of the bride housekeeper ! 

Coleridge walked into Bristol daily from Clevedon, there to find 
any employment Joseph Cottle could give him. After a while he grew 
tired of this, and then the young couple gave up the cottage to inhabit 
apartments in Bristol. They did not remain in these very long; the 
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poet loved best a country life; he had a great friend in Mr. Poole, 
who lived at the village of Nether Stowey, in Somersetshire, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Coleridge soon migrated to another cottage there. It was 
a little larger than the one at Clevedon, but still no palace. 

And now a picture in Coleridge’s life rises up before us; a picture 
which shows us how the star of fame first dawned for him; and a 
picture which reveals to us, too, the commencement of one of the 
highest and dearest friendships of his life. We will pause to gaze 
at it for a moment. 

In the cottage garden, where the summer moonlight is playing softly 
on the flowers, two gentlemen and two ladies are sitting. The mis- 
tress of the house is bending tenderly over a tiny garment, upon which 
her skilful fingers are busy, creating pretty wonders out of lace and 
lawn ; she sits somewhat apart from the others, and does not seem to 
heed much their talk, bright and beautiful talk though it is. The 
things spoken of between her husband and his friends are things too 
high for Sarah Coleridge. And besides, how can she listen now to 
any talk in the world except the talk of her own thoughts, when she, 
the young expectant mother, is preparing garments for her coming 
child? Her lips are silent, her eyes do not even turn towards her 
companions, but smiles often play round her mouth. 

It is an inspired face ; a face all fire; yet a face with shadows often 
flitting over it, the face of the man who is the greatest talker of the 
other three. He talks as if he were so rich in words he hardly knew 
which to choose first, enlarging on every subject, and turning it inside 
out with lightning-like rapidity. The other man, with those deep, 
earnest, wondrous eyes and that brow which looks like the very 
sanctuary of thought, speaks less; yet when he does speak his soul 
seems to make every sentence like a bar of music on an organ, there 
is so much that is sweet and fair in the simple language. The lady 
sitting between them says less than either of them ; but her whole face 
is talking, even when her lips are closed, as she glances from one to 
the other with bright, keenly-interested looks ; and now and then she 
puts in a word which fits exactly into its place in the conversation, 
and makes. a listener feel that it would have been incomplete without 
it. She is no beauty, yet hers is a sympathetic face, hers is an un- 
wonted play of changeful expression, and often those who watch her 
say, ‘“‘ How charming,” as they gaze. No wonder these three are such 
congenial companions, for they are Coleridge and his newly-made 
friends, William Wordsworth and his sweet second self, his sister 
Dorothy. 

The talk this evening is of a projected walking tour into North 
Devon, when they will visit Lynton ; and Coleridge is giving, by hear- 
say, vivid word pictures of the Devon coast, with all its romance of 
rock and tiny sheltered bays, fit dressing-rooms for the sea nymphs. 
But the worst part of the matter is that none of the party can raise 
enough money to pay even one night’s tavern bill. Then Coleridge 
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cries out that he will write a poem that shall pay the expenses of the 
whole trio, and thereupon “The Ancient Mariner” is written, and 
Coleridge’s fame as a poet is at once established. 

After a time Coleridge removed from Somersetshire, and went to 
live at Keswick. This change of abode was, no doubt, partly due to 
a wish to be near Wordsworth and Southey, who had both settled in 
the north of England. The first years here were probably the hap- 
piest years of his life. He had around him a true poet’s world of lake 
and mountain, in which he delighted, and his children were grow- 
ing up at his side: his son, of whom he predicted great things, though 
probably, if he had lived, he would have turned out, like most famous 
men’s sons, only half a success ; and his daughter, Sarah, a delicate, 
brilliant, ethereal creature, into whose woman’s nature were woven 
several threads of her father’s genius. She became an authoress in 
after life, and married her cousin, the Rev. Henry Coleridge. 

This noontide of Coleridge’s story was not, however, to remain long 
unclouded. He was seized with a violent rheumatic attack, in which 
he suffered extremely. He got better, but gnawing, wearing pain still 
hung about him in every limb. In common with many men and 
women of genius, he had an irritability of nerves, which made physical 
suffering especially hard for him to bear. He began to take opium to 
deaden the bodily agony, and continued the practice until it became a 
fixed habit that held him in slavish chains. 

For several years Coleridge remained under that thraldom, which 
weighed on body and spirit alike ; but, at length, the nobler part of 
his manhood rebelled against it, and he resolved to free himself, cost 
what it might. He left his home and his family, and went to reside 
with a Mr. Gillman, at Highgate Grove. With continuous, and pain- 
ful, and almost gigantic effort, he broke from the bondage that held 
him and had disgraced his genius and his character, and the evil habit 
was completely given up ; a most heroic victory gained by the man 
and the Christian. 

It was during the latter years of his life that Coleridge especially 
developed his talent as a talker, and it was from conversations with 
him at this period that the “ Table Talk ” was gathered. Perhaps it was 
his extreme eloquence and readiness with his tongue that made 
Coleridge, great genius though he was, write so comparatively little 
poetry. Beautiful as is the legacy which he has bequeathed to pos- 
terity, we cannot but feel that there was much more that was beautiful 
in the man which never found its way on to paper at all. 

Coleridge died in 1834, leaving a glorious name to be added to the 
roll-call of England’s greatest and best-loved children. 


ALICE KING. 
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CHRISTOBEL. 


By Joyce DarreLL, AuTHOR oF “THE SAPPHIRE Cross.” 
a 
PART THE SECOND. 
be 


ITHIN a few hours of Miss Millicent’s death, Sir Edward had 
again appeared in hot haste at the Hall. 

“‘ Have you heard ?” he said breathlessly to Mr. Hillyer, who had 
heard nothing, his sister’s condition during the previous day having 
excluded him from the outer world. 

“It is the most singular thing,” continued Sir Edward. “I went 
away from home yesterday, overwhelmed at the awful fate, as I sup- 
posed, of my poor friend. I had important business in York, and 
consequently fixed the inquest for to-morrow. Last night, when I 
reached home, my butler met me with the most unexpected story. 
The servants, who, like myself, were at first completely deceived, had 
gradually made the discovery that the body brought in is not 
Vandyken’s ; and I have now reason to believe it is that of a man 
named Clarence Dare.” 

Before Mr. Hillyer could recover from his surprise, Mr. Sherlock 
and Godfrey entered the room, and to them the news was immedi- 
ately communicated. 

“‘ But how did the mistake arise in the first instance? Who found 
the body ?” asked Mr. Sherlock. 

‘Some of the men of the farm. Vandyken not appearing at dinner 
time I thought it likely he had missed his way on the moors, and I 
sent out some labourers with lanterns to look for him. They wentas 
far as the old Quarry without meeting a soul. There one fellow, 
sharper than the rest, noticed that the ground was broken, and bore 
marks of a fall or a struggle. By the light of their bull’s-eyes they 
fancied they saw a dark mass at the bottom of the pit. One of them 
descended, found the body, mistook it for my guest’s, and brought it 
home. It so happened that the footman who habitually waited on 
Vandyken was away ; the women who laid out the corpse had never 
seen him close, and the rest of the household were as deceived as 
myself. The truth is the body was so disfigured that we all shrank 
from more than a cursory glance at it.” 

“‘You mean the face was disfigured : but was the resemblance other- 
wise striking,” asked Godfrey, speaking for the first time. 

“‘ Most striking. Height, build, hair—all are alike. This Dare, if 
he it be, has a long, white beard like Vandyken’s, and even the colour 
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of his suit, a grey one, is the same. But the cut is different ; and 
his watch, chain and purse are also quite distinct. He wears a 
diamond pin, which, it seems, nobody ever saw on Vandyken, and he 
turns out, on measurement, to be a very little shorter.” 

‘‘ Are there any papers about him?” 

“There is a letter which, strangely enough, is addressed to Van: 
dyken.” 

“ Addressed to Vandyken /” repeated in astonishment Mr. Hillyer, 
when sharply interrupted by Mr. Sherlock. 

“ And all this time, where zs Vandyken ?” 

“He has disappeared.” 

“‘ The plot thickens then,” said Mr. Hillyer. ‘It is possible that 
there is some connection between this Dare’s presence yesterday in 
‘the neighbourhood and Vandyken’s sudden eclipse. You read the 
letter I conclude. Does it throw any light on the matter ?” 

“T can trust you all, of course,” replied Sir Edward, after a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘ As the contents of the letter must be com- 
municated to the coroner, they cannot be considered a secret. But 
Vandyken may return, or write and explain everything, and until then 
discretion is advisable. The letter is from a man in New York, who 
appears to have had business with Vandyken, and had apparently 
sent Dare over as an emissary to him. It points, I must own, to 
dealings of a very shady character, and threatens Vandyken with 
exposure and ruin, unless a marriage which the writer does not specify 
shall take place. I presume that the lady must be somebody belong- 
ing to Vandyken, a sister or a niece perhaps. I remember once 
hearing him say that he had no daughter.” 

“Do you know anything of his family?” asked Mr. Hillyer. 

“To tell the truth, nothing. I liked the man, and became inti- 
mate with him too incautiously, I fear.” 

‘Mrs. Chisholm has mentioned several times that she saw Miss 
Fane talking, the day before yesterday, to Mr. Vandyken at the old 
Quarry. That young lady could at least tell us at what hour the 
American was last visible in these parts.” This suggestion came from 
Mr. Sherlock, and was met by a quick protest from Godfrey. 

‘TI cannot see the use of tormenting Miss Fane,” he exclaimed. 

“Torment? Nonsense!” said Mr. Hillyer, briskly, unaware, per- 
haps, how much his latent dislike to Christobel added to his zeal. 
“We will send for Miss Fane immediately.” And he rang the bell 
and gave the order. Godfrey looked annoyed. 

Christobel came instantly in answer to the summons. Her manner 
was as calm as usual, but she turned a shade paler on observing Sir 
Edward. Godfrey drew forward a chair for her ; then walked over to 
the fireplace and stood there in such a position as to face Christobel, 
while the three men had their backs to him. Sir Edward began 
by asking Miss Fane if she could state the exact time of her 
meeting with Mr. Vandyken. She had shown no surprise at the 
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baronet’s news, and now answered: “If you allude to the meeting that 
Mrs. Chisholm witnessed the day before yesterday, the person I was 
then talking to was not Mr. Vandyken, but a man called Clarence 
Dare. I had known him very slightly, two years ago, in New York. 
I met him quite by chance on the moors, and was much surprised to 
see him, having no idea that he was in England. He told me that 
he was going to your house, Sir Edward, but had made a mistake in 
the line of railway and found himself at the wrong station. He had 
fancied the walk across the moors, and had consequently taken that 
road in preference to waiting two hours for a cross-country train.” 

“Did he mention his object in going to Meredyth’s?” asked Mr. 
Hillyer. 

“We know that he wished to see Vandyken,” interrupted Godfrey, 
looking steadily at Christobel. 

Mr. Sherlock turned and glanced at the young man, while Mr. 
Hillyer said petulantly, “‘ Let Miss Fane answer for herself, Verschoyle. 
It is impossible otherwise to understand anything clearly.” 

“T beg pardon,” replied Godfrey, good humouredly ; ‘‘ my impatient 
curiosity runs away with me. Proceed, Miss Fane. Dare, of course, 
mentioned Vandyken to you ?” 

“Yes, He asked if I knew for certain of his being still Sir Edward’s 

uest.” 
, “Had you been acquainted also with Vandyken in America ?” re- 
sumed the host, and again Verschoyle interposed, 

“‘ You introduced him yourself to Miss Fane in this very house, a 
week ago. A much more important question is: When Miss Fane 
separated from Dare, did she leave him at the Quarry ?” 

“ Ves,” said Christobel, in a low voice, and for the second time 
betrayed some slight agitation. 

** Was he alone?” 

“When I met him he was quite alone.” 

** And when you left him ?” 

She clenched her hands tightly together, and looking at nobody but 
Godfrey, answered slowly, “ He was with Mr. Vandyken, who came 
up while I was speaking to Dare. He appeared as much surprised 
to see him as I had been. Then—I left.” 

“So that is all you know?” 

“ 4/1,” repeated Christobel, firmly. 

“‘ And, consequently, the mystery is as great as ever,” remarked 
Godfrey, coming forward with a bored expression, as if disappointed 
at learning no more. I can see nothing for you to do, Meredyth, 
but to wait quietly until Vandyken gives signs of life.” 

Sir Edward rose to go. ‘There is the inquest to-morrow. I am 
afraid I shall have to ask Miss Fane to appear at it and give testi- 
mony as to Dare’s identity,” he said, courteously. 

Christobel answered that he could depend upon her, and Verschoyle 
accompanied Sir Edward to the hall door. 
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“T am glad that interrogatory is over,” said Godfrey, standing by 
the baronet’s horse. “That poor girl is naturally nervous, and very 
much shattered just now by Miss Millicent’s death. With one excep- 
tion, everybody in the house is either openly or covertly unkind to 
her. Mr. Hillyer’s manner to her strikes me as particularly harsh. 
Does it not you?” 

Sir Edward, being very kind-hearted, agreed at once. 

** Women are always scared at even the shadow of the law, and hate 
being asked a string of questions. Iam afraid Miss Fane will break 
down altogether to-morrow if the coroner badgers her. And you can 
see for yourself—any person of real penetration can—how sensitive 
she is, and how little she knows of the business after all,” continued 
Verschoyle. 

** Very little indeed,” replied Sir Edward, flattered at being con- 
sidered a person of “real penetration.” ‘“ All right, I’ll speak to 
Muirhead myself, and tell him to be gentle with her. He is a good 
fellow, though a bit of an ass. Good-bye.” And the baronet rode 
off, thinking to himself that Verschoyle took an unusual amount of 
interest in Miss Fane, but that it was not to be wondered at, consider- 
ing how handsome she was. And being imitative, he immediately 
began to feel interested in her himself. 

At the inquest Christobel stated that she had known Clarence Dare 
in New York, having met him first at a dance in that city, and 
casually on various occasions later. Asked if he and Vandyken 
were intimate, she answered that according to common report they 
were, and so like one another as to be called the “ Siamese Twins ;” 
but affirmed (without being asked) that until the interview on the 
moors she had never seen them together. As she was quite unable 
to throw any light on what happened on that occasion, her examina- 
tion did not last long, and nobody else being there to give testimony of 
any importance, the jury brought in a verdict of ‘ Accidental Death,” 
but appended a rider to the effect that there were circumstances in 
the case of grave suspicion against a person or persons unknown. 

Vandyken all this time remained invisible, and the examination of 
his luggage left behind at Sir Edward’s gave no clue as to his possible 
whereabouts. But the mystery of his disappearance was soon partially 
solved by the news of his ruin. The failure was gigantic, and the 
cablegram announcing it declared it also to be fraudulent. Vandyken 
suddenly figured as a daring and unscrupulous adventurer, who, 
for a time, had imposed himself successfully on the financial world 
of New York. His real name even appeared unknown. 

Clarence Dare had evidently come to England as a messenger of 
evil tidings. Vandyken, on hearing his news, found the game was 
up, and presumably thought that the sooner he departed, leaving no 
trace behind him, the better. This, the charitable-minded, considered 
was quite sufficient explanation of his flight, between which and Dare’s 
death there was not necessarily any connection. 
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But the police are not charitable-minded, and they intended to 
unearth Vandyken if they could, more especially as the government of 
his own country was pursuing him on a charge of swindling. 

The papers were full of the affair for a few days, and the public 
expected great things. It was announced that the police had inform- 
ation, and that there would probably be a trial. Satisfied with 
this assurance, people were content to wait, and—waiting—they 
began to forget. 

Meanwhile Miss Millicent had been buried with all the pomp 
becoming a Hillyer; but Christobel, at Geraldine’s desire, remained 
for a few days at the Hall. Mr. Hillyer, disliking and mistrusting 
her, was not sorry to keep her near him until his sister’s will was 
read. He had yet to determine the conduct he should observe 
towards Miss Fane should she be, as he feared, universal legatee. 

A great surprise awaited him, however, in the discovery that Miss 
Millicent had nothing to leave. Her lawyers lost no time in com- 
municating the fact that some years previously she had lost the 
greater part of her money in an unfortunate speculation, and had 
sunk the remainder in an annuity which enabled her to keep upa 
delusive appearance of wealth. 

She had possessed very valuable plate and jewels ; but on enquiry 
it appeared. that these had vanished as utterly as her fortune. No 
trace of them was to be found, but Miss Millicent’s maid, when 
questioned on the subject by Mr. Hillyer, expressed her belief that 
her mistress had secretly and gradually sold them. What she had 
done with the money thus realised became the next problem. 
Mr. Hillyer, in the bitterness of his heart, concluded that in one way 
or another it had been spent for the benefit of Christobel Fane. He 
was not sufficiently master of himself to prevent these suspicions be- 
coming partially apparent when speaking with his sister’s protégée, 
and the girl was deeply wounded by them. She said she knew nothing 
of the plate or jewels, but Mr. Hillyer had difficulty in believing her ; 
and although good breeding made him conceal his incredulity, good- 
breeding was not always as strong as his resentment. 

“May I be allowed to ask how your acquaintance with my sister 
began, Miss Fane?” he asked once, with evident irritation. 

‘“‘T knew her through a mutual friend,” replied Christobel, coldly. 

“A friend of the family ?” 

*‘T have no reason to suppose so.” 

Mr. Hillyer was more than displeased. “You do not seem 
to be communicatively inclined, Miss Fane, but you must feel that 
my sister’s extraordinary interest in you warrants curiosity on my 
part.” 

Christobel did not answer, and Mr. Hillyer, with fresh anger at 
her silence, continued: “ Are you willing to account in no way for 
an attachment so sudden, and, considering my sister’s nature and 
habits, you must allow me to add—so inexplicable ?” 
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“Not énexplicable, I think,” softly interposed Geraldine, who was 
present, gliding forward and taking her guest’s hand. The colour 
rushed to Christobel’s face. She was touched as any sign of sympathy 
from Geraldine alone had power to touch her. 

“‘ Your sister was old and lonely,” she said, turning to Mr. Hillyer. 
“Was it so.strange that at the end of her life, feeling weaker and 
more dependent, probably, than we ever guessed, she should have felt 
some need of love and companionship? You mistrust me, I know,” 
added the girl, her voice vibrating with an unexplained emotion, “ and 
I confess that I have not the power entirely to justify myself in your 
eyes. But, believe me, the strongest, deepest tie between myself and 
your sister was the solace, tardy and imperfect indeed, that my com- 
prehension of her sorrows brought her.” 

She drew a little closer to Mr. Hillyer, and, looking up at him with 
her lovely, appealing eyes, clasped her hands together with the gesture 
of one who would supplicate, if she dared. The little movement, 
slight though it was, had something strangely pathetic in it, for it 
was eloquent of all the feeling that Christobel, for some reason, kept 
so resolutely veiled. Geraldine wondered how her father could resist 
it, but Mr. Hillyer felt nothing but a vexed disdain. 

‘Solace? Sorrow?” he repeated contemptuously. “You must 
excuse me, Miss Fane, but the question between us does not admit 
of sentiment. My sister chose to separate herself from her kindred, 
and to spoil her whole life, out of morbid regret for a worthless 
individual. I constantly made efforts to be reconciled to her « 

He stopped abruptly. For all his callous egotism, Mr. Hillyer 
quailed beneath the sudden scorn of Christobel’s glance. But rage 
was the feeling that predominated in him, and he resumed : 

‘“‘T have asked some questions which you do not choose to answer. 
I do not know who you are. I do not wésk to know—and I can see 
no reason for prolonging our interview.” 

“Nor I for burdening you further with my presence in any way,” 
said Christobel. ‘TI shall be gone in an hour.” 

“Oh no, no! Do not leave us in this manner. I entreat you to 
remain a little longer,” exclaimed Geraldine. 

“Tt is impossible,” replied Christobel, firmly. 

“Miss Fane knows her own business best, Geraldine,” said Mr. 
Hillyer, who was angrily pacing the room. But his daughter, for 
once, did not mind his displeasure, and again addressing Christobel, 
she said earnestly, “ What will you do in London, all alone? Forgive 
me for asking: Have you any friends ?” 

“T have friends, though not many. You are very good, but you 
must not vex yourself about me. No harm will come to me from 
being alone.” And Christobel quitted the room. 

She was as good as her word, and took leave of them in an hour. 
‘They were all assembled when she came to say farewell, and parted 
from her in a manner as various as their characters and their moods. 
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Mr. Hillyer was glacial; Geraldine sorrowful; Godfrey unusually 
earnest. Mrs. Chisholm thought the opportunity a good one for 
being insolent unrebuked, and was greatly surprised, not to say cha- 
grined, when Mr. Sherlock transfixed everybody else with amazement 
by asking Miss Fane if she would leave an address. 

Christobel crimsoned to the roots of her hair. It was evident that 
the demand embarrassed as much as it astonished her. With an effort; 
the girl replied that a letter addressed to Vere Street Post Office would 
always find her; and then she turned to go. Nobody spoke as she 
passed down the room, for the latest incident, as heightening the mys- 
tery which surrounded her, had impressed even Geraldine unfavourably.. 
But as she reached the door, Godfrey sprang forward to open it, and 
uttered some words in a low voice, which, though unheard, were ob- 
served by two people—Mrs. Chisholm and Geraldine. The former 
was maliciously delighted—the latter turned pale, and endured am 
hour of doubt’s keenest anguish. But since her engagement to 
Godfrey had become a settled thing, she had learnt to know him very 
well, and to trust him with all the fulness of a nature sweet indeed, 
but not uncourageous. And, later, she frankly asked him if he ha@ 
been previously acquainted with Christobel. 

“You have guessed it, then,” said Godfrey, taking his betrothed’s. 
two little hands into his own. ‘“ Yes; I had known Christobel Fane 
before meeting her here, and I am acquainted with some facts of her 
strange and tragic history. I have never told you anything because I 
could not tell you all. But you are just and true, my darling. Will 
you trust me, and believe in her ?” 

Geraldine laid her pretty golden head on his shoulder, and said 
gently, “I will never ask you another question, and I will trust you t 
the end.” 


i, 


Goprrey and Geraldine were to have been married before Christmas;. 
when two unexpected events altered their plans. One of the younger 
Hillyer children fell ill of a lingering malady, and was ordered to 
London for treatment and advice. The little invalid had been 
Geraldine’s especial care, and to leave her while ill was not to be- 
thought of. So the marriage was put off: and the next thing to 
happen was the sudden and unexpected engagement of Mr. Hillyer to 
Mrs. Chisholm. 

This event took everybody by surprise—the chief parties concerned}, 
perhaps, as much as anybody. Perverseness on the gentleman’s side. 
and disappointment on the lady’s probably accounted for their resolu- 
tion. Mr. Hillyer, in his sullen, soured way, never lost the opportunity 
of doing a foolish thing ; and Mrs. Chisholm had awakened abruptly to. 
the knowledge that her admirers were diminishing as the signs of age 
in her increased. Be this as it may, the engagement was an ac 
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complished fact, and. Geraldine had to welcome the widow in her new 
capacity with the best grace she-could. 

One result, and not the most agreeable, of this new state of 
things was that Mrs. Chisholm became inseparable from her “ darling 
Dena.” 

On arriving in‘London, Mr. Hillyer took apartments in the street 
where his bride-elect resided, and that lady was oftener in his residence 
than in her own. Among their earliest visitors was Fortescue, who 
brought some surprising news about himself. He had lost a large 
sum of money, had sold out of the army, and set himself to study 
painting as a profession. He already attended an evening school of 
design, and was about to enter the studio of a friend who purposed 
to go abroad. 

Geraldine was touched at his changed circumstances, and the 
manly courage which he showed under them. Mrs. Chisholm could 
not be expected to feel any interest in a person who was no longer 
rich ; and she would have left the whole burden of the conversation 
to Miss Hillyer, had not Fortescue, after some hesitation, enquired 
for Christobel Fane. 

Mrs. Chisholm saw her opportunity for wounding and, to do her 
justice, on such an occasion she was never backward. 

“You have not heard, then, of the dreadful events in Fernholme ? ” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Miss Fane ah! I sadly fear I regret that I 
did not at that time possess sufficient authority with Dena to have 
prevented all intimacy between her and ¢hat unprincipled adventures.” 

“T am afraid I must trouble you to explain yourself,” said For- 
tescue, sternly ; while Geraldine, more angry with Mrs. Chisholm than 
she cared to show, said ‘hastily, ‘You read, I suppose, of Clarence 
Dare’s death and the inquest ?” 

Yes, Fortescue had; but he failed to see in what way the facts 
which transpired could justify an unfavourable opinion of Miss Fane. 

Mrs. Chisholm, assuming a long-suffering air, suggestive of unutter- 
able things, remarked that she might be uncharitable; but in the 
world to which she had always belonged young ladies who sur- 
rounded themselves with mystery, who came one knew not whence, 
and went one knew not whither were not usually considered desirable 
acquaintances. 

Fortescue’s brow was darkening ominously. Geraldine, helped by 
Verschoyle, who came in while Mrs. Chisholm was speaking, hastened 
to change the conversation ; but their visitor remained gloomy and 
distrait, and in a short time took his leave. Verschoyle went with 
him into the hall, and there laying a hand upon his shoulder, said 
kindly: “ You must forgive me, old fellow, for having guessed some- 
thing of your secret, and for telling you not to mind what, is said by 
that little viper. Her malice and envy supply all her information, for 
she really knows nothing of Christobel Fane.” 

“ And do you?” asked Fortescue, briefly... 
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** Circumstances have placed me in possession of some facts con-' 


cerning her which I am not at liberty to divulge. But this much I 
can tell you, that a nobler or a purer woman never breathed.” 

“T don’t need to be assured of that,” replied Fortescue, with a 
gravity that spoke worlds for the depth of his feeling. “Can you tell 
me where she is ?” 

“T am as much in the dark as yourself at present, but I shall, I 
believe, know in time.” 

“Then I must wait. Good-bye.” 

The thought of Christobel had dwelt constantly with Fortescue 
since they parted. The desire to see her again, to learn the secret of 
her strange melancholy, and to win her love had been strengthened ir 
him by absence. Uncertainty as to his future at the time of his abrupt 
departure from Fernholme had prevented his coming to any resolution; 
but Christobel had grown to be the one ideal which ennobled and 
brightened his life. 

His own nature had changed through the necessity of work, and in 
the purer mental air to which his effort lifted him, her image—gracious, 
serious, solemnly sweet—seemed like an embodiment of all that was 
highest in his new-born aspirations. ‘Through the loss of many illu- 
sions he had gained a truer insight and a holier faith ; and he felt that, 
be appearances against her what they might, he would never again 
meet a woman so pure and noble as this mysterious and unknown 
girl. | Uncertainty as to her fate had intensified his longing to see her, 
and now that Godfrey’s words had given him fresh hope, he was 
lighter-hearted than he had been for weeks. 

The following day he went to see the studio he was to occupy. 

“Tt isn’t bad for London, you see,” said its actual tenant, Jack 
Vivian. “When it happens zot to be foggy the light is very good. 
That open space at the back, dignified with the name of Cardigan 
Gardens, is not of an inviting aspect, but it affords a great deal of air, 
and those tall houses which flank one side, and are let out in flats, 
have something about them which, by a stretch of imagination, might 
be called Italian.” 

“The imagination then would require to be robust, and the stretch 
a very long one,” said Fortescue, laughing, as he glanced at the row 
of red-brick houses, built on the latest zesthetic principles. 

“You are unjust, my dear fellow. Look at that arched loggia on 
the top story. Last summer, when the weather was not too sneezy, 
an old Italian music-master was accustomed to come out there and 
smoke, and latterly an uncommonly pretty girl has appeared at times 
to feed some pigeons. By jove! there she is.” 

And Fortescue, glancing carelessly upwards, beheld Christobel 
Fane! 

“‘Isn’t she lovely ?” continued Vivian, enthusiastically. “I have 
been making frantic efforts to know her, but so far have only suc- 
ceeded in becoming acquainted with the old man, Mirandola. He 
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lives with an ancient sister and this beautiful girl, whom they guard 
like dragons. By-the-by, you used to sing at one time. Didn't 
Mirandola teach you?” 

“Yes,” said Fortescue. 

“Lucky dog! Then you will be able to call, the temptation of 
renewing your former acquaintance with the maestro being too great 
to resist. And Mirandola will have to introduce you to his niece, 
whether he likes it or not.” 

** But why do you call her his niece ?” 

‘She must be something to him, and her recent appearance on the 
scene is against the hypothesis of her being his daughter. Going, old 
fellow ; good-bye. I start for Italy to-morrow.” 

The first thing Fortescue did, after installing himself in the studio 
the next day, was to walk to the window and strain his eyes upwards. 
They were not blessed anew with the gracious vision that had charmed 
them before ; but the mere knowledge that such a thing was possible 
transformed Cardigan Square into a Garden of Armida. 

He did not lose much time in calling on Signor Mirandola, and was 
most warmly received. The little Italian had heard of his former 
pupil’s reverse of fortune, but that rather added to than detracted from 
the cordiality of his greeting. He introduced Fortescue to his sister, 
who presently came in—a quiet, dried-up little spinster, as Italian as 
she could be, although out of love for her brother she had wrenched 
herself from the land of her birth. 

Her conversation, although genial, was limited, and Signor Miran- 
dola having exhausted his first raptures, was perforce beginning them 
(like Browning’s thrush) all over again; when Fortescue, in sheer 
desperation, asked them if they lived all alone. 

“We have an invalid friend, who never goes out,” said Signor 
Mirandola, carelessly. 

* And latterly we have taken into the house a pupil of my brother’s, 
a young lady, who will probably enter the profession one day, but at 
present earns her livelihood by teaching,” added the Signora. 

Almost before she finished speaking Fortescue sprang to his feet, 
for the door had opened and Christobel stood inside it. On perceiv- 
ing the visitor she started and turned red, then deadly pale. Her 
first expression had been unmistakably one of gladness, but it was 
succeeded by a look of terror. She glanced in a curious, helpless way 
at Signor Mirandola. 

“ At last I have found you,” said Fortescue, in a low voice, as he 
took her passive hand. “I seem to have waited years for it.” 

Signor Mirandola, doubtless enlightened as to the real object of his 
visitor’s coming, became rather cold in manner, but to this Fortescue 
remained obstinately blind. The charm of his bearing, which could 
be great when he chose, vanquished the Signora Marianna, who, 
like,a true woman, was much struck by the advantage to Christobel 
of having so del‘ghtful a young man in love with her. When Fortescue 
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rose to go, she invited him to return, and added that the best time 
would be evening. 

“ He will make it less dreary when you are out,” she answered later, 
with quiet obstinacy to her brother’s remonstrances. ‘ You know 
that Concetta” (the Mirandola’s one servant and Marianna’s foster 
sister) “never tells anything for all her talking, and why should not 
that poor girl see the young man sometimes? I believe he wants to 
marry her.” 

Needless to say that Fortescue was not slow to avail himself of the 
kindly old maid’s invitation ; and it soon became quite a habit with 
him to mount those five pairs of stairs—ostensibly for a game of 
whist which, when her brother was not present, the Signora Marianna 
was invariably allowed to win. 

The little household would have interested Fortescue even had 
Christobel not been there. It had remained singularly foreign, as 
many such households in London do. Concetta, who, as Marianna 
said, “talked so much and told so little,” cooked rzsoft/ for her master, 
made soupe maigre for her mistress, and argued with both of them 
as though she had never left her native hills. 

Signora Marianna, the soul of Piedmontese method and order, tied 
a silk pocket-handkerchief over her grey locks of a morning, and swept 
and dusted with praiseworthy energy. Her brother rated his woman- 
kind from dawn to dewy eve, and spent most of his evenings abroad. 
He raved about everything English, and outwardly conformed to all 
our habits. Au fond he remained as Italian as Concetta. 

One evening every week the Signora Marianna received her 
friends—dark-eyed Italians, who talked at the top of their voices, 
and made the tiny room dim with smoke. They laughed and sang and 
rattled away at the piano, and stared at Christobel with a frank admira- 
tion which made Fortescue furious. 7 preferred the quiet evenings, 
when, the game over and Marianna appropriately dozing, he could 
look as long as he liked into Christobel’s lovely eyes. He was very 
happy on these occasions, and yet not entirely so, for in spite of Chris- 
tobel’s gentleness to him, the veil of her strange melancholy was never 
lifted. He was near her, he spoke to her, he loved her more and 
more every day, but he could draw no closer to her in spirit than at 
first. 

He hated to think that there was a mystery about her, and yet he 
could not but feel it. He never questioned her, and she rarely spoke 
about herself, only sometimes praising enthusiastically the kindness 
shown her by the Mirandolas. At the first hint from Fortescue of 
love, she shrank so visibly that he dared not again approach the 
subject, but he waited and hoped on with the patient fidelity that was 
characteristic of his nature. 

There was one thing, and one only, in the Mirandolas’ treatment of 
her that annoyed him. They allowed her to devote herself, unneces- 
arily, as it seemed to him, to the invisible invalid, that “cousin,” who 
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“was slowly dying.” Constantly Christobel was summoned to him, 
and would remain so long as to exhaust Fortescue’s patience. 

Marianna, guessing, perhaps, his feelings, explained to him that the 
caprices of sick people are many, and that her cousin liked no one to 
be near him so well as Christobel. Fortescue could not be reconciled 
to the thought of her being the slave of a fretful invalid, and told 
himself that the Mirandolas might have relieved her of such a task, 
had they chosen. 

Once he even went so far as to make some observation of the 
kind to Christobel herself, but she checked him at once, saying 
simply : 

“You do not understand. I do nothing but what I like.” 

“ All this time Fortescue had not mentioned to the Hillyers, or 
even to Verschoyle, that he had discovered Christobel. Instinctively 
he felt that she would prefer his being silent, and the secret was so 
exquisite to him that to divulge it would have been a pain. 

As an excuse for seeing her oftener and for looking at her longer, 
he asked her to Jet him make a sketch of her head. She consented, 
on condition that the little picture, when finished, should be a present 
to Signor Mirandola on his birthday, and the sittings were in conse- 
quence kept unknown to that gentleman. Sometimes Marianna 
accompanied Christobel to the studio ; sometimes Concetta. As both 
promptly dropped asleep, it would be hard to say which of the two 
made the more delightful chaperone. 

A month had passed in this way, when Mrs. Chisholm, always bent 
on being charming, and having nothing very particular to do, suddenly 
bethought herself that she would visit Fortescue’s studio. 

‘She did not,” as she explained to Geraldine, “suppose that he 
had the least talent,” having a way of concluding that people who lose 
money must be insignificant at best, but patronage had its charms for 
her, and she felt that “‘the poor fellow would be so glad to see them.” 
So one day, when out with Geraldine, she suddenly ordered the 
coachman to drive her to Cardigan Gardens, and almost before 
Fortescue had time to say “ come in,” she followed up her knock by 
putting her fashionably-adorned head inside the studio-door. 

The apparition delighted Fortescue moderately, more especially as 
he had not time to conceal Christobel’s portrait, on which Mrs. 
Chisholm pounced at once. 

“What do Isee?” she exclaimed. ‘Dena, look here! How like! 
Flattered, though. Surely not a sketch from memory?” and she 
turned in rapid interrogation to Fortescue. 

‘“‘T have had a few sittings.” 

“ Then Miss Fane is in London? But I suppose I must not ask. 
Hum—Is that landscape yours ?—I am no judge—you have not much 
to show—doubtless you have been occupied in many ways. Dena, I 
think we ought to go. Mr. Fortescue may be expecting a model.” 

And with the airy impertinence in which she was mistress, Mrs. 
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Chisholm swam from the room. ‘ Do give me Christobel’s address,” 
said Geraldine, in a low voice to Fortescue. 

He complied, adding, “ I met her accidentally, but I suppose it is 
useless to try and make Mrs. Chisholm believe that.” 

The widow sat back in her carriage for about a quarter of an hour 
in unbroken silence. Then, finding that Geraldine refrained from all 
remarks, she observed austerely : 

“It is not that I have the least desire or curiosity to see any more 
of such a person, but I confess that had Mr. Fortescue not deliber- 
ately concealed that shameless girl’s address, I should have thought 
better of him.” 

“He gave it to me as soon as I asked for it,” said Geraldine, 
calmly. ‘It is 14, Glen Isla Mansions.” 

Upon which Mrs. Chisholm immediately pulled the check-string 
and ordered the coachman to drive there. 

Christobel was at home, and Geraldine did what she could by the 
sweetness and kindness of her own manner to cover the insolence of 
Mrs. Chisholm. She found Christobel nervous and ill at ease, but 
attributed it to the unwelcome presence of the widow. The latter, on 
her side, noted everything, cross-questioned Marianna when Christobel, 
as usual, was summoned from the room, and drew her own conclusions. 

“‘ A sick cousin of yours!” she repeated. ‘ An Italian, of course, 
who has taken exclusively to Miss Fane. Very touching, I am sure, 
and very strange.” 

She continued questioning, and Marianna told her several fibs with 
a truly Southern air of candour. She did not resent being interro- 
gated as an Englishwoman would have done, but, all the same, she was 
careful not to let her visitor learn more than was necessary. 

Mrs. Chisholm took her leave at last with great politeness, and 
remained suspiciously amiable all that day and for several days 
following. ‘They comfunicated their discovery and subsequent visit 
to Verschoyle, who, as Mrs. Chisholm did not fail to remark, appeared 
not at all astonished ; and she surprised a glance between him and 
Mr. Sherlock which set her thinking. 

Since her engagement to Mr. Hillyer, her interest in the inscrut- 
able old Australian had increased enormously. She was very uneasy 
at the interest which, as she fancied, he took in Christobel Fane ; 
and she was determined that it should in no way benefit its object, if 
she could help it. With this laudable purpose, she set herself to 
watch and listen, and one day her patience was rewarded. 

Mr. Sherlock had lately once or twice received a visit from a per- 
son whom he called Mr. Petrie, who greatly excited Mrs. Chisholm’s 
curiosity, inasmuch as the conversations between him and the old 
gentleman were very long and apparently very interesting. 

“Could he be Mr. Sherlock’s lawyer?” thought Mrs. Chisholm. 
** And was he drawing up a will?” 

A suspicion so excruciating was not to be borne. 
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Mrs. Chisholm, descending the stairs one day and peeping over the 
banister, saw Mr. Sherlock in the act of ushering out Mr. Petrie. 
They paused at the hall-door, and exchanged a few words. These 
had reference to some previous conversation, but a fragment of the 
phrase which reached the listener’s ear struck her with amazement. 
She stealthily crept down a few steps, and, hiding herself in a curve of 
the landing, was fortunate enough to hear a little more. 

Half an hour later she drove off hastily in a cab “to her milliner’s,” 
as she took care to inform Geraldine. But in that case the milliner 
lived in a very unfashionable neighbourhood, for the four-wheeler 
deposited Mrs. Chisholm at Scotland Yard. 


III. 


THE next evening Fortescue, going as usual to the Mirandolas’, saw 
on arriving that something was amiss. In his quick anxiety for 
Christobel, it was a relief to him to learn that the misfortune which 
had come upon the household had nothing to do with her. 

“It was the poor cousin who was dead,” explained Marianna, 
struck painfully, like all Italians, by the coming of the King of Terrors, 
but obviously more scared than grieved. ‘ He died at last quite sud- 
denly—joveretto—although they had been expecting the end for some 
days. Sad? Oh, yes! Death is always that. And then he 
‘suffered very much, which of course was dreadful to witness. Other- 
wise ” Marianna checked herself suddenly—strangely as it 
even seemed to Fortescue—and, with a curious look of compunction, 
she hurried towards Christobel, who noiselessly and slowly had just 
entered the room. 

‘Good heavens! How pale you are!” exclaimed Fortescue, as 
he, too, went forward and took her listless hand. 

She was indeed deadly pale, and in her eyes was the strained, 
éntent look that belongs to strong and suppressed emotion. 

“This death has been too trying for you. You have had too much 
watching ——” 

“ Hush!” interrupted Christobel. ‘The watching was long, but it 
as ended. You must not grudge it to him. You do not under- 
stand.” 

He did not understand ! It was the second time she had used that 
expression. Did all the mystery of her life lie there? 

She had sunk into a chair, her hands folded in her lap—passive— 
silent—strangely still. 

Marianna went over to her, and began gently stroking her hair. 
The fondling seemed like an effort at consolation, for it was accom- 
panied by softly murmured epithets of pity, and hints at some future 
an which hope would revive. Fortescue stood dumb ; feeling that he 
ought to go, yet passionately longing to stay. 

Suddenly there was a peal at the bell, then the sound of many 
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voices—men’s voices in the hall. Concetta, with a scared look, threw 
open the door, and the little room seemed filled with strangers. 

Marianna gave a startled cry. Christobel sprang up, with a set, pallid 
face, but an inexplicable gleam of exultation and defiance in her eyes. 

“Your business ?” asked Fortescue curtly, of the intruders. One 
of them stepped forward and produced a slip of paper. ‘Our 
business is to arrest George Vandyken—alias Fane—alias Harold 
Fane Hillyer,” he said. 

With a swift movement, Christobel traversed the room, and the 
narrow passage beyond, then paused at a closed door. 

“Come!” she said, and her tone was so commanding that they all 
obeyed in silence. As they reached the door she threw it open and 
signed to them to enter. They followed her as she approached the 
bed, then stood amazed and awed, when she drew down the sheet 
that covered the face of a corpse. ‘“ You cannot touch him,” she 
said, with tragic triumph. ‘ You have cometoo late. And now, will 
you leave me alone with him. He was my father.” 

She sank on her knees beside the body and laid her arms across it, 
as though she would still protect him dead whom her limitless devo- 
tion had shielded living. 

They did her behest, and left her alone with her dead. Later, 
when the men of law had left the house, Marianna sent Fortescue 
in to her, saying sadly: ‘Take her away from there if you can.” 

She rose at once when he spoke to her, and stood quietly listening 
to his words. But there was so heart-breaking a stillness about her 
that his own anguish was too strong, and he cried passionately, “ My 
dear, do not look at me with those eyes! Be brave! Your task is 
ended. Can you not now be at peace ?” 

He stretched his arms out towards her, but she evaded his embrace. 

“Tt is ended, but not the shame of it,” she answered in a low voice 
of intensest pain. ‘“ You are kind, but even you are too happy to 
comprehend me, for disgrace has never touched you.” 

“But why dwell on such thoughts?” urged Fortescue. ‘“ The 
disgrace was not yours. Why should you seek to expiate it?” 

“‘Do not try to console me now,” she said. “I can think of no- 
thing except that nobody will regret him.” 

And with one of the simple pathetic movements habitual to her, 
she laid her hand upon her dead father’s brow, as if seeking by the 
unconscious sanctity of her own pure touch to cancel the infamy 
which branded that dishonoured head! In silence Fortescue quitted 
her presence. Yet he would have given his life to comfort her. 

The next morning a note came for him from Verschoyle, asking 
him to go to the Hillyers. Guessing that the purpose of it had 
some reference to Christobel, he went there at once. 

He found Mr. Hillyer pacing the room in some excitement. Mr. 
Sherlock, Godfrey, Geraldine and Mrs. Chisholm were present. 
“You have heard the news?” said Verschoyle. ‘“ Harold Hillyer 
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and Vandyken were one and the same person. He had been in 
hiding at Mirandola’s, and when the police went to arrest him last night 
he had just died.” 

‘What I should like to know,” said Mr. Sherlock, after Fortescue 
had signified that the news was none to him, “ what I should like to 
know is, who denounced him to the police ?” And he fixed his 
small, inquisitive eyes on Mrs. Chisholm, who turned a lively red. 
But she was equal to the occasion, saying quickly, ‘‘ The real mystery 
is, how came he to be concealed at the Mirandolas’, and what was 
the real tie between himself and Miss Fane?” 

“You have heard—she was his daughter,” said Godfrey. 

‘And as to the Mirandolas’ share in the business, I can throw 
some light on that,” remarked Fortescue. “The Signora Marianna 
told me that some years ago in New York, Vandyken, then at the 
beginning of his prosperity, was singularly kind to her brother and 
herself. They had both been very ill, the climate not agreeing with 
them, and Vandyken gave them money wherewith to come to Europe. 
His daughter, who passed as his niece, was with him at the time, and 
the Mirandolas, knowing her father’s equivocal position, pitied her 
profoundly. Mirandola himself, hearing her voicé once, told her that 
if she ever left America for Europe, he would be glad to give her 
lessons and enable her to earn her living as a singer.” 

“ And the resolution on her part to leave New York was greatly 
ewing, in the end, to me,” added Godfrey. ‘I met her; like the 
Mirandolas, I pitied her, seeing how she shrank from the vile crew of 
male and female adventurers who surrounded and traded on her uncle, 
or father, as he really was. There was one horrible German Jew, a 
certain Hochheimer (whose letter to Vandyken was found in Clarence 
‘Dare’s pocket), who wished to marry her, and plainly used some power 
he possessed over her father to that purpose. Chance, one evening, 
caused me to find Miss Fane alone. She was so wretched, so helpless 
and friendless that she was led to confide in me. I advised her to 
go to London and accept Mirandola’s offer. Through my help, she 
sold some diamonds and other valuables, which Vandyken had given 
her, and with the money thus raised she came to England—to Miran- 
dola’s. He gave her lessons, and in a year she began her career as 
a concert-singer. This was abruptly cut short by her introduction to 
Miss Millicent, who took her to live with her ” 

“ How do you know this? And how came Miss Millicent to 
make her acquaintance and recognise her identity ?” interrupted Mrs. 
Chisholm, who had been listening to Godfrey’s story with an air of 
mingled incredulity and contempt. 

** On the last point Miss Fane herself alone can enlighten us. In 
regard to what she did after her return to England, all my information 
was obtained thanks to Mr. Sherlock,” said Verschoyle. 

“ Really,” said Mrs. Chisholm, “this young woman appears to have 
succeeded in interesting a great number of persons about herself.” 
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“I was interested in her from the first moment that I saw her,” 
said Mr. Sherlock, calmly ignoring the malice of the widow’s speech. 
‘I talk so little that I think I observe more than other people. I 
noticed a resemblance—at times very striking—in Miss Fane to Van- 
dyken, and that was the first thing that set me thinking. My cousin 
Millicent’s strange agitation did not appear to me at all explicable 
merely on the hypothesis of her failing mind, and this made the second 
link in my chain of suspicion. Finally, when you, Hillyer, were cross- 
questioning Miss Fane as to what happened at the Quarry, I remarked 
what seemed to me like a secret understanding between the young 
lady and Verschoyle. You may remember, Mrs. Chisholm, that you 
had the same idea, and were constantly speaking of it, so I must not 
exaggerate the merit of my own acuteness.” 

Mrs. Chisholm, annoyed, bit her lip, but made no reply ; and Mr. 
Sherlock, with his furtive smile, resumed : 

“I boldly accused Verschoyle of previous acquaintance with Miss 
Fane, and seeing that I was really interested, he owned to it at once. 
But he did not tell me her real identity, for, on her first arrival at the 
Hall, she had bound him to secrecy, and he considered that it was 
the business of the police, and not his, to unravel the mystery sur- 
rounding Vandyken and Clarence Dare. But he told me enough to 
make me more kindly than ever towards the poor girl, and as soon 
as I arrived in London, I set a private detective to work to discover 
where she was living. I am fond of surprises, and I had planned one 
which would have reinstated Miss Fane in everybody’s good opinion. 
In this I have been foiled through information given to Scotland Yard, 
and the consequent discovery of Vandyken, or rather Harold Hillyer. 
I have an old friend in the police, and by going to him this morning 
I have been able to learn some interesting particulars as to Vandyken’s 
intended arrest. They (the police) were thrown off the track in the 
first instance by the delay that ensued before Clarence Dare was 
recognised—that is, discovered zo¢ to be Vandyken. This gave the 
latter time to get clear off. He went as far as Calais, shaved off his 
beard, and then did the very cleverest thing he could do in returning 
to London and (presumably) seeking out his daughter. He was, 
perhaps, determined to this by illness, for it seems that for some time 
past he had suffered from disease of the heart. The Mirandolas’ was 
the last house where anybody thought of looking for him—and some 
false information further misled the police, in causing them to con- 
clude that Miss Fane had also left the country. But they had cor- 
rected their various mistakes, obtained many particulars from America, 
and were probably within twenty-four hours of discovering Vandyken, 
when somebody told them all they wanted, and their purpose was 
frustrated only by the hand of Death.” 

Mr. Sherlock paused, and there ensued an awkward silence. Much 
was still unexplained, and many questions might have been asked, but 
for the various considerations which imposed silence upon everybody. 
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Fortunately, a few hours later, a letter which came from Christobel 
cleared up much that was still doubtful. It was addressed to Mr. 
Hillyer, and written with a simple mournfulness that was inexpres- 
sibly touching. 

“* My father,” she wrote, “ married my mother under the name of 
Fane. He shortly afterwards deserted her on the pretext of poverty, 
and we—that is, my mother and I—went to live with her parents on 
a farm in a remote part of Canada. She loved my father passion- 
ately, and would never listen to a word against him. She lived not 
many years, but during that time she taught me to think of him as 
one so sinned against that all blame would have been cruel. My 
grandparents—austere, reserved, and stern—did not love me much, 
I think, and they execrated my father’s name. I learnt, conse- 
quently, to long for his coming (and my mother had always said he 
would return), as for the advent of a deliverer who would release me 
from bondage. At last he did come—rich apparently, and seem- 
ingly happy. His presence brought joy and gladness to my sombre 
life. My grandfather and grandmother could not, indeed, believe in 
him, but that seemed to me a little thing. They parted with me not 
too reluctantly, and I accompanied my father to New York. On the 
journey he communicated to me that he was known there as Van- 
dyken, and that I should be introduced as his niece. 

“For some reason, as I afterwards found, he had chosen to repre- 
sent himself as unmarried, and explanations at so tardy a date would 
have been inconvenient. The deception involved in all this was 
hateful to me; it dimmed the brightness of the ideal which I had 
formed in regard to him; but he was exquisitely kind to me, and I 
loved him still. My life in New York was one long series of humilia- 
tions—one lesson of disappointed faith. I left at last because my 
father wished to force me into a marriage that was hateful to me. I 
came to London and sought out the Mirandolas. I had known 
them in New York, and my father had been kind to them. They 
received me with all the fervour of their warm, grateful hearts. One 
day, to my surprise, I had a visit from Miss Millicent. She had re- 
ceived a letter from my father, written, I think, chiefly with the 
object of obtaining money from her. At the same time he told her 
of my presence in London ; for he hoped, I believe, that acquaintance 
with me might incline her more favourably towards himself. Little 
did he know how fondly, through all these years, she had loved, 
how faithfully trusted, how passionately .regretted him! My own 
diminished affection for him seemed to acquire fresh ardour from 
contact with hers. Her great, consuming grief was that my father 
was angry with her, and, on coming to England, would not see 
her. He had been disappointed at the comparatively small sum 
which she had sent him, and which she had obtained through the 
sale of her jewels and plate. He thought her rich, and the discovery 
that she had but an annuity had been a great blow. 
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“ This letter is written as a kind of expiation for my coming to 
your house under false pretences, and consequently I will concea} 
nothing. Miss Millicent brought me to Hillyer Hall for a purpose 
which I only divined after I got there: it was to make me acquainted 
with Mr. Sherlock. She had a wild plan, born of the purpose that 
had marred her life, of inducing Azm eventually to hold out a helping 
hand to her brother, my father, who was constantly impressing upon 
her by letter that his ruin and disgrace were imminent. 

“We neither of us knew, on arriving, that my father was Sir 
Edward Meredyth’s guest, for he wrote to me very irregularly, and 
sometimes not for two or three weeks together. 

“IT suffered deeply at being introduced to you under a false name, 
but, alas! I had never borne any other, and I do not think that you 
would have cared to acknowledge me as your niece. Moreover, I had 
been vanquished by Miss Millicent’s entreaties. She had a vehement 
intensity of purpose, which I now believe had something of insanity 
in it; and she was so good to me—to me, whom few had cared for. 
As regards Clarence Dare, you know that he came as an emissary 
to my father from a former associate in New York. The latter had 
a great hold over my father, and could have ruined him at any time— 
did really ruin him at the last. I had been slightly acquainted with 
Dare, but that happened to be just before my departure from 
America, and at a time when my father was temporarily absent. E 
consequently, only spoke the truth at the inquest when saying that I 
had never seen them together before the fatal Sunday when Dare met 
his death. 

“T left them as I have already stated at the old Quarry, for I had 
perceived Mrs. Chisholm hovering about, and I had no wish to be 
discovered with them by her. As to all that happened afterwards, E 
must repeat what my father told me. Clarence Dare’s death appears 
to have been purely the result of an accident. The news which he 
brought was very, very grave, and necessitated my father’s immediate 
return to London. He did not know at what hour or in. what way 
his enemy might strike him, and he shrank from the idea of exposure 
overtaking him while under Sir Edward’s roof. Moreover, he wished 
to escape to Sweden and there to await events. He had barely time 
enough to catch the afternoon express, which started from the station 
at which Dare had descended. Just as he was hurrying away, the 
latter called out to him that he would walk on to the nearest town and 
there pass the night (for my father and he had exchanged some angry 
words, and neither cared to be with the other) only, he added, he must 
be lent some money, for he had lost his purse. 

“My father took out two or three sovereigns and threw them to him. 
They fell into the grass, and Dare went down on his knees to search 
for them. The ground, as you will remember, was found broken ; pre- 
sumably it slipped, and the unfortunate man was carried to the bottom 
of the pit. 
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“At Calais my father was attacked with illness and a great longing 
to be with me possessed him. On his way back to London he 
read in the papers of Dare’s death and Miss Millicent’s. Weakened 
and unnerved as he already was, and not knowing what revelations 
I might be entrapped into making, it suddenly struck him that 
he might be suspected of having caused Dare’s death. ‘Terror- 
stricken at the bare thought, he came to London and threw himself 
on the mercy of the Mirandolas. They guessed, I think, that he 
was dying, and they would not turn him from their door. I joined 
him there on my arrival, and thanks to the Mirandolas’ foreign 
environment, we were able to escape detection—until detection had 
no longer any terrors. 

“This is all I have to tell. To the end of my life I shall think 
gratefully—ah ! how gratefully! of your daughter. But I promise that 
you, not seeking them, will never again have tidings of me.” 


This was the end of the letter, and Mr. Hillyer had hardly finished 
reading it aloud, when Geraldine sprang up and hurried to the door. 

“Where are you going?” asked Mrs. Chisholm. 

“To my cousin,” she said simply, and for once Mr. Hillyer had 
nothing to say. 

The two girls met—with infinite pity on Geraldine’s part, and grati- 
tude on Christobel’s—with whom, however, no entreaties availed to 
induce her to come among her own kinsfolk. 

‘“‘ There is a gulf set between us,” she said. ‘For all your com- 
passion, I feel that I cannot belong to you in fact, any more than in 
name.” 

A less generous nature than Geraldine’s might have resented such 
an answer, but she understood all its pride, its sorrow, its unavailing 
regret too thoroughly to be moved to any feelings but reverence and 
sympathy. 

Slowly, very slowly, Christobel awoke again to gladness. 

It was many months before she would listen to Fortescue’s pleading, 
and consent to reward his patient, unchanging love. And although 
profoundly happy at last, she never could be called merry. 

The bells that should chime sweetly of joy and love in the sunny 
springtide of youth had been jangled in her ears so long that some 
painful echo of their harshness dwelt with her always. But Fortes- 
cue, Geraldine, and all who loved her, only loved her the more for the 
subtle mournfulness of which some among them knew the secret, but 
which to strangers seemed like a spiritual crown set on her pure and 
perfect loveliness—perchance by an angel, in some hour of hushed 
and holy communing. 
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A HEROINE OF THE GUTTER. 


Ir was a day in last July, 
The hottest day of all, 
The sun smote from the heavy sky, 
A sullen brazen ball. 
The sort of day that makes you think 
Of fields, and cooling things to drink. 


To my mind sunshine tries the slum 
More than the drizzly days ; 

Beyond the actual city’s hum 
Stretch out these grimy ways, 

Rank, noxious, pitifully bare, 

Under the searching summer glare. 


A four-year girl marched down the street, 
Most self-possessedly proud ; 

Behind, more curious than discreet, 
Followed an anxious crowd. 

She had a halfpenny to spend, 

And all the gutter must attend. 


The Neapolitan, whose trade 
Plies brisk on days like this, 

Poured the unwilling lemonade 
Guiltless of faintest fizz. 

My little heroine stooped to drink, 

And paused upon the very brink. 


Three pairs of clutching, greedy paws, 
Six eyes that gloat for sips, 
Three noses tilted in applause, 
Six hopefully-licked lips, 
All close behind—the treat must pass 
Round—and returns, an empty glass ! 


My little girl had never heard 
Of Christian self-denial, 
She only gazed, without a word, 
At empty glass and phial, 
And sighed to see there was “no more ”— 
An unked thing when one is four! 


The lemonade flowed after that 
In streams—for I stood treat ; 
And grinning Giulio waves his hat 
Whene’er I cross the street : 
While sure some Angel treasured up 
The record of that emptied cup ! 














THE INVALIDS’ CORNER. 
A SKETCH. 
By J. E. Panton. 


. HERE the pine trees droop over the side of the cliff, and appear 

as if longing to plunge into the lovely stretch of sea before them, 
is a tiny nook that even in December is a regular sun-trap, and is 
known to everyone in Drayton as the Invalids’ Corner. 

It is a sad little corner, for here come those who have but a 
short time to remain among the living, while their nerveless fingers 
clutch nervously at the warm rugs that are wrapped round their 
knees, and whose large eyes gaze ever out to sea, as if they could 
catch a glimpse of the country inhabited by shadows, whither they are 
surely hastening. 

Most of the invalids have relations who come and sit by them, 
anxiously noting each change in the wind, or watching eagerly for the 
first signs of the disappearance of the sun, when they will hurry away 
their charges before the air has time to chill in the very least. But, 
perhaps, the hardest cases of all are the isolated invalids, who some- 
how or other seem left to die alone: poor old maids or bachelors 
who cling to an empty existence in the strangest manner, doubtless 
waiting for better days in the way we all, rich and poor, sick and well, 
are apt todo. Fortunately these cases are few and far between, and 
are so piteous that someone or other is generally ready to give their 
sympathy to the solitary invalid; and often the Invalids’ Corner is 
the scene of romances that sometimes end in a happier manner than 
one might expect from their sad surroundings. 

But Francis Priestly—returned invalided from India, and con- 
demned, as he termed it, to six months’ solitary confinement on his 
back in a warmer spot than London—cared for nothing much, save 
his own discomfort. At first he had rebelled openly against his 
doctor’s fiat, and said he would rather die than go to Drayton. But 
on Doctor Parkyns saying that in that case he must get another 
medical man to attend him, for he would not, he gave in, and con- 
sented to try the proposed remedy. It would, Dr. Parkyns assured 
him, if he could only learn patience and quiet waiting, end in making 
him quite well. But patience was not known to Francis Priestly. 
All through his life he had suffered from his own precipitancy—he 
had invariably been in a hurry. 

Long ago, he had been engaged to the pretty daughter of the 
rector of the parish where his father’s park was situated. But she 
could not leave her father until her next sister was ready to take her 
place at the head of the big, motherless household; and Francis, 
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accusing her of not loving him, had dashed away to join his regiment, 
leaving Edith broken-hearted. He had married, on board ship, the 
pretty, silly, childish wife that had made him miserable for six years, 
and had finally eloped, leaving him with four babies and a ruined 
life. But she died of fever only a month after, and he had sent the 
children home to his wife’s parents, and now was quite alone in the 
world. 

He had never felt this before he was ill; he had always more 
friends than he could count ; and what with one thing and another, 
time had never hung heavily on his hands. But now it was really 
terrible. And, perhaps, the worst part of his illness was the way in 
which all the past eight years seemed to pass in procession before 
him, repeating, as they filed before his waking or sleeping vision : 
“You have brought it all on yourself, you know. If you had only 
waited for the gifts we had for you, you would have been happy, 
prosperous and well; but you took forcibly what was never meant 
for you, and now you see the consequences.” 

He had not a sister, and his father and mother were both dead. 
The family place was his brother’s now ; and his sister-in-law, always 
regarding her husband’s younger brothers as so many harpies anxious 
to fall upon any stray crumbs that fell from her table, was not likely 
to welcome an invalid, who might want months and months of 
nursing, possibly only to die in the end. A good servant did all he 
could for Major Priestly ; but a servant is not much when that is all 
one has to rely upon for sympathy, conversation, and anything else 
that is wanted to while away the long, weary days and nights of 
illness. 

It was now December. At Drayton, where the eye rests con- 
tentedly on miles of blue-green fir-trees, whose only difference in 
winter is an added shade of dusk in the distance, there was nothing 
to remind anyone that Christmas was not more than a fortnight off. 
Yet so it was, and Major Priestly felt more melancholy than ever, 
and looked back regretfully to past Christmases at the Manor— 
Christmases when he and Edith had been all in all to each other; 
they had spent their time in decorating the church, hanging Christ- 
mas-trees with ornaments for the Sunday-school children, and in 
keeping the peace between all those who came forward to help them. 

As Major Priestly remembered the date: lying in his long chair 
facing the sea, that literally gleamed like a turquoise under a cloud- 
less sky, with the Isle of Wight rising like a snowy cloud just on the 
left of the horizon, and the chines giittering redly in the sunshine : 
the view seemed to fade, and he saw, instead, Priestly church, and the 
heaps of prickly evergreens, and could smell the various mingled odour 
of damp, crushed leaves and holly-berries, that was always connected in 
his mind with Christmas. Could he not well recollect, too, how he and 
Edith had spent hours on their knees, sticking gorgeous red and blue 
and gold letters on squares of card-board, that, when completed, should 
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form a text to go round the ugly, dark-brown galleries? He smiled 
to himself as he remembered how the letters would curl up in a sticky 
festoon on his fingers; how crooked they got; and how, finally, 
when it was really done and duly arranged in heaps in the aisle, ready 
for erection, the old clerk took advantage of their temporary absence 
at luncheon to prepare a surprise for them: had put up the text 
just as the letters came, anyhow, and by the time they had returned, 
had completed sentences that would have defied the cleverest hand 
at solving “ buried sentences,” that ever won a prize in any society 
journal of the present day. 

Perhaps the thought of old days had somewhat obscured Major 
Priestly’s generally acute senses, but he could have declared that he 
heard Edith’s voice distinctly as he awoke from his half-dreamy state 
to recognise Drayton, and heard her say: “The other side of the 
chine will be best, Dugald ; then we shall not be in the way of that 
poor gentleman.” 

Involuntarily he closed his eyes once more, and lay very quiet. 
Then he opened them again, and saw on his right hand the fair, oval 
face, and waves of brown, soft hair that he could never forget while 
life lasted, as belonging to his lost love. Older a little ; yes, certainly ; 
but otherwise the Edith of eight years ago sat there unchanged. 

The old, old feeling surged over his breast, and he knew in a moment 
that the love he had felt for her was only asleep, and hadrisen, stronger 
than ever, from its repose, to assert its empire over him once more. 

He watched her carefully, noted the calm, sweet countenance it 
rested him to look at, saw how her dexterous fingers arranged her com- 
panion’s chair and rugs in the warmest place, fronting the very pretti- 
est part of the view. And Major Priestly thought testily, how he had 
vainly tried to get Stokes to put his chair in a position that would 
enable him just to catch that reflection of the sun on the gleaming 
sand-banks ; and had as vainly told him that his rug would slip 
off him, and leave his feet exposed to the air, if it were not tucked 
under them properly. 

It did not take many hours to make him profoundly abhor Edith’s 
companion. He could not make. out in the least who he could be. 
None of the brothers’ names would return to his mind; but he felt 
certain had one been named Dugald, he must have remembered 
such an uncommon cognomen. ‘Then the idea flashed into his mind, 
remaining there obstinately: Edith was married, and this long, 
ill-looking invalid was her husband. 

In the meantime Edith had been gazing attentively at Major 
Priestly, and had begun to think in her turn that she was dreaming. 
Since her lover’s marriage she had never heard of him. She had had 
an illness, on learning his perfidy, that left her weak for months; 
and after that no one had cared to mention his name before her. 
She knew he had children, but no mention of his wife’s elopement 
and subsequent death had ever reached her ears, and she believed 
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him to be happy, well and prosperous, several thousand miles from 
the quiet pine-clad shores of Drayton. 

When she recognised him, her first impulse was to rise from her 
seat, and go away anywhere, no matter in what direction, so that it 
led her from his immediate presence. But in a few minutes pride 
came to her aid, and turning to her companion, she offered in a low 
voice to continue reading to him. But Dugald declined her offer ; 
he would rather sit quietly and think, he said. He felt much 
stronger already, and this delicious air gave him new life. If Edith 
would like, why should she not see where the deep-red chine to the 
left led? Then she could come back to him and tell him all the 
ways of the place. In a few days, perhaps by Christmas, he added, 
hopefully : 

“T shall be able to go with you and verify your description. But 
now leave me, if you like, dear Edith, and I will tell you all that 
happens in your absence.” 

But Edith said she felt tired and could not walk that morning ; 
and she sat quietly looking out at the brown-sailed fishing-boats, as 
they glided out, one by one, past the sand-banks, into the open sea, 
in quest of fish. 

Did Major Priestly remember, as she did, how she and he used 
to make the fisher-boats at home into omens. And, according to the 
number that passed them in a certain time, obtain answers to their 
questions respecting their future? Did he recollect how, the very night 
before their quarrel, he and she had gone to the cliffs beyond the 
Manor; and when he had declared he would let the fisher-boats decide 
their future for him, and the odd number had answered “ Yes ” to his 
enquiry as to whether she was to go with him to India or not: a 
late boat had crossed the long path of moonlight that led from the 
sea to the sky, and answered “ No,” at the very moment in which he 
was clasping her in his arms, overjoyed at even the mere idea of her 
giving up her duties at home to go with him? Nay, he could not 
remember, as she did, every sail on the tiny vessel, as they gleamed 
for a moment like a sheet of silver, and then passed away into shadow. 
Nor could he recollect the scent of the seaweed, and the sound 
of the choir in the church as they practised their carols, wildly 
careless of tune and time, as they took advantage of the choir- 
mistress’s absence. If so, he could never have left her as he had 
done. 

The eight years had not altered Edith one whit. While she was 
still at home, the sister who was to have succeeded her in her duties 
had married, and it was Laura’s husband with whom Edith was sitting 
in the Invalids’ Corner, taking Laura’s place for the present, as Laura’s 
baby was only about a fortnight old. How could Edith know that 
Mrs. Priestly was dead, and that the Major’s loneliness was due to the 
fact of his being a widower? How could Major Priestly know that 
Edith’s heart was still his, and that one word from him would suffice 
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to make her stretch out her hands to him and take back the troth he 
had broken so many years ago ? 

As the quick days went on, bringing Christmas nearer and nearer, 
Edith longed to speak. Major Priestly lay there so lonely—so very, 
very lonely. No one ever sat by him. No one ever came and 
asked him how he was. Every morning his servant would arrange 
the rug and chair in the same unsatisfactory manner, and after 
turning the newspaper for his master, where only the advertisements 
were visible, notwithstanding strict orders to the contrary, would 
disappear, only to return with the mid-day letters. And again, when 
the sun went down, he would come with the white pony that drew 
the chair back again to the hotel, where the Major spent long, sad 
evenings, thinking over the past. 

Every word Edith spoke to her companion, that he occasionally 
overheard, made him more than ever convinced that she was 
married. And, although at times Dugald Scott had tried to begin a 
conversation with him, when he was left alone, while Edith sought 
for shells or tiny very late, or very, very early flowers, that even at 
Christmas were to be found in the chines. The Major’s angry state 
of mind would not allow him to avail himself of these advances, and 
he received them so coldly that even Dugald’s good-nature would 
not stand such constant rebuffs, and he soon gave up trying to make 
the Major speak. Ursa Major, Dugald called him; and Edith would 
often wince at the descriptions her brother-in-law gave of his sulky 
companion ; and more than once she was going to take him into her 
confidence, simply asa means of stopping his heedless talk. But 
the remembrance of the way in which she had been jilted kept her 
silent, and there seemed. small chance of the two lonely souls, who 
were longing to forgive and be forgiven, ever speaking to each other 
again: when quite a small thing occurred which might have been a 
tragedy, and only ended, as things ought to end, in wedding-bells. 

The night before Christmas Eve had been terrible. The great north 
wind had risen when the sun set angrily behind the lovely range of 
hills to the right of the Invalids’ Corner, and came sighing and moan- 
ing through the pine trees, that presently began to creak and groan 
like the masts of a ship at sea. Then a ragged, grey cloud drifted 
by, and the rain came swirling down through the air: the sea began 
to roar and lash the cliffs, now foaming at their feet, then rolling 
in with an angry howl that could be heard all over the town. And 
in less time than it takes to tell it, the whole atmosphere seemed 
turned into a battle-field, where the wind and the rain fought and 
strove together for mastery. 

The morning broke peacefully, the blue sky, flecked with puffs of 
white cloud, looked like April ; a late thrush sang lustily, and the 
robins seemed as vocal as larks. There was no one at all in the 
Invalids’ Corner when the Major’s pony arrived there. The damp of 
the night before was rising from the shore and cliffs, under the warm 
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sunshine, and was drifting out to sea, where the fishing-boats were 
dashing past under the fresh breeze, as if in a hurry to make up for 
lost time. 

When the pony was unharnessed, the Major’s servant said : 

“JT must put you a bit further back, sir. These cliffs are like 
powder, and give directly there’s any rain. You might have a nasty 
fall; for see, sir, the pony’s feet have gone right into the mire at the 
edge.” 

And so saying, he pushed the chair back into the pine trees and 
left with the pony, while the Major lay back much inclined to abuse 
everything, from last night’s rain and storm to to-day’s sunshine, that 
seemed to keep everyone in-doors. 

It was one of those days when everything seems to go wrong at 
once: newspapers were late, owing to Christmas; letters were delayed, 
too; and those that had been delivered were of such a contrary 
nature that they seemed to make everything even worse than was 
necessary. ‘The Major had not slept, owing to the storm ; and in 
consequence of his sleepless night felt so ill that he made up his 
mind he should never walk again, and might as well make his will, 
and leave a world that had become useless to him, and where he 
felt he had little enjoyment in store for him. 

Then he naturally thought of Christmas, and that aggravated him. 
A lonely Christmas always does aggravate us, somehow. We think 
regretfully of the crowded hearth at home, and the many other 
people who are supposed to be enjoying themselves. There is 
always a great expectation of something marvellously delightful at 
Christmas, what we never quite knew; but we do expect it every 
year, and every year we feel just as disappointed, as we have done 
ever since the death of the days when the delight took form in the 
receipt of a new doll or a top, and too much to eat. 

The Major had worked himself into a state of savage despair over 
his different woes, and was almost weeping for sorrow for himself, 
when he suddenly saw Edith coming towards him. That wretched 
invalid—as the Major termed poor Mr. Scott—was not with her, and 
she was walking very slowly, with her mouth set in a determined 
manner that told anyone who knew her that she had made up her 
mind to do a disagreeable duty, and that nothing should deter her 
from doing what she intended. How sweet she looked as she came 
through the straight, red-stemmed pine-trees, through which the blue 
sky gleamed and the white clouds seemed to play at hide-and-seek ! 
Then she came out of the pines, and along the edge of the cliff. In 
one moment the scene had changed. Her foot slipped on the grassy 

pine-needles blown down by the storm, she threw up her hands, and 
disappeared on the edge of the cliff that all at once gave way, and 
crumbling like a piece of sand, turned to go in an avalanche after her. 

The Major forgot his illness, forgot everything, save that he loved 
Edith, and that she was dead ; and jumping up from the couch that 
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for five months he had never left, except to be carried to his sofa or 
bed, dashed forward at once to rescue his darling’s remains, or perish 
in the attempt. 

If he lives to a hundred, he will never forget the moments of 
agony he spent before he reached the place where Edith had disap- 
peared, and could look over and see where she was. Every cruel 
word he had ever spoken to her, every syllable of reproach he had 
poured out on her devoted head came back to him, and he could 
almost have shrieked aloud to heaven for help, when he suddenly 
saw Edith’s face rising over the cliffs. He stood motionless: then 
he rushed forward and, without one word, drew her hands in his, and 
dragged her forcibly up to a level with him. ‘Then he looked over: 
no harm was done. The soft red earth had crumbled a little and 
slid ‘a short distance down towards the sea, but in so gentle a decline 
that a-child could not have been hurt in the least, and all Edith had 
had to do, was‘to turn, and, with small detriment to anything save 
her‘ garments, climb back again to terra firma. 

“©'Phank ‘God for the landslip!” said the Major, -after the first 
explanations ‘were over ; and Edith having heard all his story and 
told hers in return, had consented to take up again her twisted 
threads of life, and make the best of what was left them both. 
“Tf it had not been for seeing you go over the-cliff; I should never 
have spoken to you again.” 
~ “Qh, yes, you would,” said Edith as she shyly took his hand in 
‘hers : ‘for I could not stand the idea of its being Christmas, and 
‘you'all alone and sad. -And: when I was coming towards you, I was 
going slowly in order to make up my mind exactly what to call you. 
‘Frank ‘seemed dead to me; Major Priestly was not my old friend ; 
and Francis seemed as if I’ wanted to be severe—and I did not. I 
only wanted to make you happy, and see the smile I ‘knew so well 
‘return. “I forgot: everything, Frank, except that I loved you, and 
‘that’ you were in’ trouble.” 

‘And lifting up her face to his, she: gave him the first kiss she had 
given him for eight long, weary years. 
~ “Then suddenly down ‘in the valley, the bells began to ring, and 
the sound came on the breeze through the pine trees, in a measured 
cadence. 

“Good-bye to the Invalids’ Corner for me,” said the Major. 
“That wretched doctor would have kept me another month on my 
back, but you can see for yourself how well I am.” 

And, indeed, when that “ wretched invalid” came out to sit in the 
sunshine when the mist had disappeared, expecting to find Edith as 
usual, ready to read to him, he was electrified to see her walking to 
meet him, leaning lovingly on the strong arm of the other habitué 
‘of the Invalids’ Corner. 




















CYRIL TREVOR’S WOOD-NYMPH. 


GoMe years ago I stood musing on a balcony overlooking the 

Basse Plante at Pau. I had been spending many months there 
with my uncle, who required change for his health. But he had. grown 
gradually weaker, and now was scarcely able to return to England and 
-Trevorhurst.. The twilight shadows had wrapped the town in night ; 
the afterglow had faded from the lonely west ; the mysterious outline 
of the.Chateau loomed ghost-like through the fragile screen woven by 
the. interlacing trees, within the moat; and still.I lingered, till the 
lamps: were lighted in the -street. below—dull. globes shining but to 
make darkness visible. Then I turned slowly away. 

Through the window, I saw my Uncle, Lucius Trevor, reclining i in 
an arm-chair before the smouldering logs upon the hearth, with legs 
outstretched .and, hands clasped over his waistcoat, forming, with 
thumbs and little fingers, acute angles, north and south. The resem- 
blance to a benevolent gnome was striking, as the. flickering light 
danced disrespectfully on his bald head, losing itself in. the. furrows 
which sprang like gothic arches over his deep-set eyes; but the attitude 
of repose, the flexible, good-humoured lips, now parted in a genial 
smile, flatly contradicted the comparison and left no doubt as to the 
character of the good old gentleman. 

‘Tm glad you’ve come in,” he commenced, as I sat down.. “ Cyril, 
my. boy, what do you think of getting married ? ” 

‘A proceeding, in the abstract, natural ; in particular, unpleasant,” 
I replied.. ‘ What has suggested the idea now, sir ?” 

“‘ My old age, Cyril, and failing health,” returned my uncle ; and 
you are the last of our race. It would be:a pity to let the family die 
out. . You ought to marry, Cyril.” Up went the eyebrows, and the 
firelight executed a jig on the tip of his nose. 

I groaned. This was an old point of difference between us. I 
could not recognise in his ardent desire to see me settled in life, any 
reason for burdening myself with a companion whose sympathies were 
likely to be at variance with mine. Even the prospect of an heir was 
not sufficient to lessen the dislike I had conceived towards all of the 
feminine gender. Allowing that the sentiment was unnatural in a 
young man, it certainly increased in exact proportion to the eagerness 
my uncle showed to provide me with a wife against my inclination. 
Therefore it is not surprising that the impending discussion provoked 
anything but gratitude in me. 

‘In my opinion,” continued Mr. Trevor, “it isn’t good for a young 
man to wander about the world with plenty of money in his pocket, 
and no responsibility to steady him. Why don’t you choose a pleasant 
girl to share the cares of Trevorhurst with you, when I am no longer 
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here? There are as many as one could wish for, even in Pau, my 
boy.” 

“Oh, as many and more!” was my cynical response. “Only, 
preferring to be married for merit rather than money, I should like 
to know something of the young lady herself, and thanks to folly and 
fashion that feat is well nigh impossible. Can’t we let the subject 
drop, sir? I am thoroughly tired of it.” 

“Let it drop?” said my tormentor, rolling his head round to see 
me better. Then suddenly drawing in his legs, he darted a lean hand 
sideways in my direction as greater emphasis to his meaning, and re- 
commenced : 

“ Now, Cyril, just listen. You represent the good of lifetome. I 
took you when your parents died; reared you as my heir—my son ; 
and you have always been a good lad—always. I can’t last long— 
you know I can’t. I grow weaker every day. Do me this favour. 
This one favour. Promise to look seriously about you while we are 
in Pau. I will not ask you to propose to anyone. No, no! But to 
please me, to gratify an old man’s whim, consider the subject 
seriously.” 

** Enough, sir!” I answered, touched by this appeal. “I give you 
my promise. You deserve far more than that from me. I will think 
the matter over carefully, and do my best to meet your wishes.” 

“Thank you, my boy!” exclaimed my uncle, rubbing his hands 
together. ‘ You always were a good lad; very!” 

Nevertheless, I was greatly annoyed. 

One afternoon, not many days after the preceding conversation, I 
strolled across the bridge over the Gave, intending to walk off a fit of 
ill-humour incident on meeting three fashionable young ladies in the 
Place Gramont. The day was intensely hot ; and in my present state 
of mind shade became absolutely necessary on advancing into the 
country. Luckily a little by-path, seeming to invite investigation, 
enticed me, and taking it, I found it led through a thick plantation, 
which afforded a grateful relief after the dust and glare of the high 
road. 

Presently, emerging from the wood, the ripple of running water 
attracted my attention. Following the sound, I arrived at a group of 
beech trees, and, forcing my way through the underwood, saw a natural 
basin where the stream had collected into a clear pool a few feet deep. 
Around the margin ferns and ivy found their way through moss, bend- 
ing down to admire their grace reflected in the mirror beneath. In 
the centre there jutted up a fragment of rock, clad with greyish lichen 
and a few odd rock-ferns which peeped from the narrow fissures in its 
sides. It was a place for Diana herself to bathe in. 

Throwing myself down, I reclined upon a couch of fallen leaves, 
concealed by the undergrowth, which still permitted me to enjoy the 
peaceful beauty of the scene. My happiness was complete but not 
lasting, for at the moment a sweet voice broke the stillness. 
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‘* Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


“The nymph of the stream,” I murmured. ‘Here she comes !” 

Crish, crackle, swish! ‘The brambles on the other side were parted, 
and a young girl stood upon the bank. She seemed about seventeen, 
but well formed for her age. Her feet were concealed by sabots, and 
she wore a short cloak, like that of a French officer, over her dress. 
An old hat, which had slipped back during the struggle with the thorns, 
framed a quaint little face more quaintly still. 

*‘ Delicious !” she exclaimed in English, peering eagerly into the 
green shadows. ‘ How cool the water looks! Oh, dear! How tired 
I am, and how hot my head and feet are !” 

Flinging an armful of ferns on the ground, she seated herself on the 
brink of the fountain, tapping the surface of the water with the point 
of her sabot. She was strangely beautiful, but the great soft, brown 
eyes, fixed dreamily on the surface of the pool, would have redeemed 
the most irregular features from the charge of ugliness. 

‘TI will!” she suddenly cried. ‘ There is no one here to see, and 
no one anywhere to care.” 

I watched her in amused perplexity. The girl pleased me, and the 
wild, graceful freedom of each motion contrasted agreeably with the 
studied elegance of polite society. 

“* What a goose I am,” she soliloquised, pausing in the act of throw- 
ing off her little sabots, as a slight change of my position rustled the 
leaves of which my couch was composed. “ That is the consequence 
of unorthodox amusements. Every leaf that stirs must be construed 
by my guilty conscience into someone looking at me. A pretty sight 
they would see too! The idea is laughable ! ” 

She took off her hat and let loose a mass of dark curly hair, which 
floated about her shoulders in picturesque disorder. Then, lying 
down on the edge of the pool, she stooped over and dipped her face 
in the water, pouring it with her little hands over the top of her head, 
till her curls were dripping like a water spaniel ; then laughing as she 
wrung out a shower of diamonds. 

At that moment an accident occurred for which I have been thank- 
ful ever since. In casting off the sabots, one had fallen dangerously 
near the edge of the bank, and this, now receiving an impetus from 
its heedless little owner, quietly slipped into the water, commencing 
a journey on its own account by jogging over the miniature waves 
with most prosaic obstinacy. A cry of dismay followed the discovery. 
What was to be done? The shoe was already out of reach and how 
could it be recovered? I laughed silently. All trace of my dislike 
to women had evaporated. I blessed that shoe and waited heart- 
lessly till the sense of loss brought tears into the brown eyes ; then 
softly drawing aside the branches, I stood up and spoke. 

**Mademoiselle!” was all I said, though I saw that she was 
English. 
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Such a start! Such a blush! It rose over her eyebrows ; flooded 
the sun-burned neck ; affected, I verily believe, the tiny feet them- 
selves. Her shyness conquered mine. I longed to set her more at 
ease. 

“ Mademoiselle! Pardon me. I would not have presumed to 
make my presence known, had it not been for this misfortune,” said 
I, respectfully, pointing to the self-constituted boat stanly approach- 
ing the centre. 

_ The Nymph hid her face. | ray 

“Will you permit me to attempt the rescue?” I Dersintedy deter- 
«mined. to hear her speak. 

“Oh sir, have pity! I: thought I was. alone.. If you ‘can assist 
me, ,pray do so !.” she answered, striving to conceal her tears, : .. 

, Poor little thing! Decidedly that sabot must. be obtained.., .:.. 

“If Mademoiselle would. kindly aid. me_ by, throwing -stones.. from 
her. side, so. as to drive the shoe towards the. shore,” I ‘suggested, 
ngnaning, her distress. 

, Dashing her hand ‘across her eyes, the girl immediately set about 

collncting missiles, which were then flung by my directions—at.first 
badly.; but, gradually regaining confidence, her aim improved, and, to 
my great joy, forgetting in the excitement.all the disagreeable, atten- 
dant circumstances, her clear laugh rang through the fragrant air, each 
Hy | peal re-echoing within my heart. - 
Hy | _. Here was.a revelation, In all my life, a perfectly natural;girl, at 
Hy | the same time .perfectly well bred, had never crossed. my:.path. 
Hundreds .of pretty damsels : had .walked,. danced, and posed. before 
ame: for the. sake of. Trevorhurst, but .never one, whose grace had. not 
been cultivated, made to: order;; whose smile ; was -not .a Janguid 
i | elongation of the lip. - On the. other hand the: frank abruptness of 
the..country lasses was.no. better ; loud voices .from. charming women 
jar.upon-my.nerves.; so that between this Scylla and Charybdis,, I; be- 
came .a man whose. books and horses. represented to. him the-only 
| pleasures; in. life. Now, to upset these crude ideas,. came a.maiden, 
i | with bare feet gleaming through the moss, over, whose entire person 
H | sweet. modesty had thrown:her veil., If: but the mind equalled the 
i | appearance in simplicity, my.uncle’s wish would. not.seem so, hard to 
gratify. 

Meanwhile, the would- be boat drifted nearer. to the land, and 
having by means. of a long stick obtained possession of it, .I dried 
it in my handkerchief before surrendering it to the owner, who dared 
not raise her eyes to aid her faltering thanks. <Feigning not to observe 
how the sabots were resumed, I occupied myself in gathering up the 
ferns strewn upon the: bank, talking incessantly. I told her how the 
autumn tints had charmed me, so that town life faded into insignifi- 
cance before the freedom of the uplands, and as I praised, a bond of 
sympathy sprang up between us, and we chattered like two old 
familiar friends. 
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“ Are you an artist ?” she asked at length. ‘“‘I am quite sure that you 
are English. Besides, you are too—courteous—for a Frenchman.” 

I laughed. “Thank you. No, I am no artist, except so far as 
appreciation of beauty can make one. I am—a student of human 
nature, at present intent on becoming acquainted with the neighbour- 
hood of Pau from a different standpoint to that of the ordinary visitor. 
Will you help me?” 

My companion smiled, complying by describing favourite nooks, 
hidden, like this fairy pond, from prying curiosity. Leading her on 
to speak of herself, I learned that her name was Beatrice Ross, that 
she lived with her father in.a villa on the Céteaux, with no other 
companion than an old housekeeper.‘ Sometimes her only sister came 
from Pau, where she resided with an aunt, to visit, her, but. these 
events were comparatively rare. To our mutual delight, in. this. sister 
was a pretext found for our acquaintance. . I had often: met.-her at 
parties, and she had described me to Beatrice as a {‘ woman-hater, 
but immensely rich.” 

“T don’t know why she called you that,” said’ my Nymph, doubt- 
fully. ‘‘ You are not unkind to me, but quite the reverse.”. 

“Never judge a man by what you hear,” returned 1; inde 
“Man is a many-sided animal ; gentle to those who treat him well, 
the opposite when badly managed. He must be humoured, Miss 
Beatrice. But are you never lonely, separated so much .from all 
society ? Do you never wish to be with your sister ?” 

“‘ No,” she answered, quickly.. “I am quite happy-as I.am. ,» Now 
and then I long to see the beauties of other- lands, but: that cannot 
be. And, after all, though nature may look aig seni she cannot be 
more beautiful than here.” 

“You are right,” said I; ‘‘ there may be.difference in viking but not 
of degree.” 

**So I believe. People often say the Céteaux are’ dinepeoining the 
Pyrenees not to be compared to other mighty ranges, but. the fault, it 
seems to me, is theirs. If. you. come to nature,” she continued, -wav- 
ing a little hand to illustrate her meaning, “with a fixed idea, there 
must be a hill here, a fountain there, icebergs glittering in the sunlight 
yonder, and moss-grown ruins where I stand ; of course, one will-not 
always find them. But come to the great earth-mother saying, ‘Show 
me what thou wilt!’ And what loveliness she then unfolds! The 
morning sky of palest yellow, darkest indigo, and clearest rose, so 
shaded as to be a miracle; no harsh discord, but all a blending 
harmony ; the pure air shaking the dew-drops off the trembling grass ; 
the melody of fifty different birds, and the solemn tremor of the forest 
trees. At midday, the deep hush of sleep—only the cicala to make 
the silence felt. At night, the glorious stars and peaceful slumber of 
the woodlands. Never twice the same !” 

As she stood, with hands clasped over the ferns, her eyes, shin- 
ing with a strange light, fixed on the quivering beeches, I almost 
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fancied that she saw the earth-mother herself, beckoning from the dim 
recesses of the whispering shadows, and that, like some heroine of 
German folk-lore, she was fast losing the consciousness of mortality 
under the influence of a mystic charm: when unhappily the snap of 
a dry twig aroused her, and with a gentle dignity she bade me fare- 
well. 

“‘ We shall meet again?” I asked, detaining her hand. 

“Who can tell?” was the reply, as pushing aside the brambles, with 
a merry laugh, the wood-nymph vanished out of sight. 

I wanted to follow but dared not, retracing instead, the dusty way 
to Pau, oppressed by a strange sensation of loss, and dizzy with new 
ideas. Oh, child!—yet no child, but woman in all the depth and tender- 
ness of unsophisticated wisdom—who could have told but yesternight 
thy lot and mine were interwoven in the weft of time? Ah, that it 
may not prove a passing golden thread, glittering against the darkness 
of a lonely life, but that the two may twine together all through the 
years the future holds concealed ! 

It was not difficult to interest my uncle in the adventure. The 
elder Miss Ross had impressed him favourably by her beauty and 
accomplishments, but he fully approved of my winning a wife whose 
youthful mind could readily adapt itself to her husband’s views and 
customs. However well Miss Ross might play the lady of the Manor, 
her younger sister would probably be a better match for me. Then 
the question arose, how to gain Mr. Ross’s consent? Plainly the 
road to the Villa iay through his sister Madame B ’s drawing-room. 
My uncle, therefore, proposed calling on her, stating my wishes to see 
more of her niece, and enlisting her sympathies on my behalf. As 
the plan seemed feasible, I consented gladly, promising to await the 
issue with all the patience at my command. 

Weeks passed on without visible result. My uncle only re- 
sponded to my importunities by mysterious nods, or more exasperat- 
ing proverbs. I wandered al! over the country in the hope of meeting 
Beatrice, returning at close of day more despondent than ever. I 
haunted the pool, but though the sun-elves played upon the surface, 
no girlish figure came through the brambles, no sweet voice sang the 
praises of the wood. Granted that all my attempts began and ended 
in folly—what will not a man do when he is in love? I grew dis- 
contented and peevish, and augmented my private woes by anxiety 
about my uncle’s health, he having caught a cold which he seemed 
unable to shake off. We did not talk much in those days, we were 
not sociable companions, he sat on one side of the fire, rolling his 
head and coughing; I sat on the other, responding by impatient sighs. 

One evening, on coming home in a more dejected mood than 
usual, I was greeted with a volley of chuckles that must have been 
the death of any other man. 

“You seem merry, sir,” I remarked crossly, throwing down my hat. 
“Very merry!” he replied, rolling his head fearfully. “I think 
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you need change of air, Cyril. We'll go to Mentone or Rome. They 
say the climate is more exhilarating and quite as mild as this. What 
do you say to it?” 

“I’m well enough, sir. But all places are alike to me, and I’m 
quite ready to accompany you anywhere.” 

“* A very proper frame of mind,” he chuckled, gathering his legs up 
sharply and shooting them out again with equal rapidity. ‘ Very good! 
Then we'll be off next week. By-the-bye, Madame B has a party 
to-night, as you know. She wanted me to go, but I said the night air 
was too great a risk, and told her I’d send you instead. You'll look 





in, my boy?” 

“Certainly, if you promised, sir,” I answered, morosely. “ But 
frankly, I wish you had not done so. I am in no humour for frivolity 
just now.” 


“Quite right,” coughed my uncle, satirically. “At your ad- 
vanced age you ought to have done with frivolity. But you'll go, 
Cyril ?” 

Accordingly, about half-past eight I presented myself at Madame 
B ’s. The rooms were full, and, as I paused on the threshold, if 
my face betrayed my secret feelings, its expression must have been 
exceedingly ungracious. Madame, however, welcomed me kindly, 
and after a few words, said: 

‘You have met my niece before, I understand. Perhaps, however, 
a more formal introduction would not be out of place. Beatrice, my 
dear, allow me to present to you Mr. Cyril Trevor.” 

My head reeled, my heart stopped as, in the radiant being before 
me, I recognised my long-lost wood nymph. 

It is impossible to recal what followed. Everything was enveloped 
in a rosy haze of blissful incredulity. When I recovered somewhat 
we were sitting together in a distant part of the room, screened from 
the public gaze by rows of plants, from which I conclude, that even 
at that trying moment, my native common-sense had not entirely 
deserted me. 

The time passed with terrible rapidity. Beatrice told me that her 
aunt had come a few days since to the Villa, and after a long conver- 
sation with Mr. Ross, had carried her off to Pau. Making good use 
of my time, a bond of sympathy was binding us very closely together 
when Madame at last broke in upon our solitude. 

“ Really, Mr. Trevor, I cannot permit you to monopolise my niece 
all the evening. You may call to-morrow if you like, but I must 
separate you now. Beatrice, Miss Lucy wishes to speak to you about 
Lady C.’s ball. Are you going, Mr. Trevor ?” 

“JT had not intended accepting the invitation on account of my 
uncle’s health,” I replied ; ‘‘ but if Miss Ross will favour me with her 
hand. ” I stopped and looked at Beatrice. 

“TI am not a good dancer,” she said, blushing. ‘You will be 
sorry for having asked me, afterwards.” 
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“Never!” I cried, fervently. ‘Grant my request, and I shall be 
happy for life.” 

Madame laughed heartily at my ardour, and having obtained the 
desired promise, I took my leave. 

“Ho! ho!” chuckled my uncle, when I reappeared in his room. 
“‘ Shall we go to Rome next week, Cyril? Do you want bracing 
now, my boy?” 

“The wind has changed, sir,” I answered, gravely. ‘ The journey 
will scarcely be necessary on my account. Had you any idea that 
Miss Ross would be at her aunt’s to-night, sir?” I enquired. 

“* Of course I had,” chuckled my uncle. “I arranged the whole 
affair. Got Madame B to drive with me to the villa one ‘day, 
and had a chat with Mr. Ross. The long and short of it is that I 
obtained his consent to your marriage with his daughter, provided he 
incurred no trouble or expense in the matter. A selfish old man, 
Cyril. You do well to take the girl away from his influence. But, 
my boy,” he added, wistfully, “you must have the wedding soon. I 
can’t last much longer.” 

“‘ Don’t, sir, for pity’s sake, say so. You'll live for many a long year 
yet, please God,” said I, brokenly. 





“Ah, no! My time is almost run,” he answered, sadly. “ And . 
I should like to see you settled first.” 
I took advantage of Madame B——’s complaisance, with the result 


of falling daily deeper in love. Beatrice completely won my uncle’s 
heart, and it was very pretty to see her tender solicitude for him. In 
due course the day of the ball arrived, and I sent Beatrice a bouquet 
and wreath of flowers, but as yet I had not dared mention the 
wedding-day. My uncle had been far from well that day, and towards 
evening alarming symptoms began to appear. He was very anxious 
that I should go, however, declaring that he should rest more easily when 
he knew his dearest hopes were consummated and I was actually 
married ; and grew so excited on perceiving my reluctance to obey, 
that at last I left the room, pledged to redeem my promise to him 
before returning home. 

Determining only to explain my uncle’s danger to Beatrice, and 
carry back from her a single word for him, I searched the crowded 
rooms and corridors of Lady C. ’s villa, and at length found 
her seated in the conservatory, screened by large flowering plants 
from observation, the very embodiment of melancholy. On seeing 
me she sprang up hurriedly, a vivid flush dyeing her lovely features. 
It was not difficult to guess who was the object of her contempla- 
tions. 

“Cyril! I thought you would never come! I even heard some 
one mention that your uncle was worse, and you would most pro- 
bably not be able to leave him.” 

“‘ And was this the cause of your sadness, Beatrice ?” 
She blushed and looked down, with all the charm of modesty 
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that had captivated me that very first day I had seen her at the pool. 
This innate modesty was part of her nature, inseparable as herself, as 
exquisite as, alas, it has become rare. 

Then I told her that my uncle was indeed worse, and thought 
his end approaching. I added that his only remaining wish on earth 
was our marriage, and begged Beatrice to name the day. At first 
she was pale and agitated; but with all her modesty and simplicity 
there was such an absence of coquetry about her that before many 
minutes were over she had given me the required promise, and named 
the day. Then, together, with as much happiness in our hearts 
probably as was ever given to mortal, we went in search of Madame 
B 





That good lady was not surprised at the news we brought; but 
while congratulating me, joined with Beatrice in urging my departure, 
as my uncle must require my immediate care. In truth, my own 
eagerness was great to hasten back to him. I bade them both fare- 
well, The servant met me at the door. 

“‘Mr. Trevor is worse, sir,” was the news that greeted me. ‘“ We 
were going to send for you. ‘The doctor says there is little hope.” 

Iran upstairs to his room. The dear old gentleman was strug- 
gling hard for breath ; but he smiled and tried to speak as I leaned 
over the bed. 

“Tt is all right, uncle,” I said, softly. “Beatrice has promised to 
be mine in a month from to-day, but sent me back to you the 
moment she heard of your illness.” , 

He pressed my hand feebly in reply. All through the sorrowful 
night I sat beside him, distressed at the sight of his sufferings, 
which he bore so patiently. Towards morning the struggle 
abated, and he fell into a semi-stupor. How strange life seemed to 
me during the long hours of that watch! From a sick-bed to a ball; 
from a proposal to a death! How every act of loving kindness came 
back to me, as I recalled the years we had spent together, with never 
an unkind word to mar the memory of the tenderness bestowed on 
me. And now—just as the great wish of his heart—the only one I 
had ever evinced reluctance to fulfil was about to be gratified—he 
might not see the consummation of his hopes! How often it is thus 
in life ! 

When the dawn was shining clearly through the curtains he raised 
himself with my assistance, and, with the ghost of his old quaint 
smile, he whispered : 

“So you’re going to be married at last, Cyril, and the old man 
has not a wish on earth unfulfilled. Farewell, my boy; you have 
ever been as a son to me, the one bright spot in a lonely life. 
God bless you, and make you happy! Good-bye, Cyril. Some 
day we shall wish each other good morning in a happier clime.” 

Then he fell back as if to sleep—but it was the last long sleep 
that knows no waking. 
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A few weeks afterwards there was a very quiet wedding in Pau. 
I was obliged to return to England, and could not bear to leave my 
wife behind, so the trousseau was curtailed, and Beatrice came with 
me to disperse the gloom of Trevorhurst. Years have passed since 
then, years full of quiet happiness seldom broken by storms ; and 
never once have I regretted meeting my fate among the beeches. 
The mists are again stealing up the hillsides, as I stand on the same 
balcony on which this tale commences, looking over the same scene. 
The sun is once more declining in the west—the Pyrenees seem far, 
and dim, and cold—too grand to heed the sighing of the breeze that 
comes from them to me. But they cannot chill the memories that 
bind us to the past, nor freeze the mingled joy and sadness of those 
days, when the dear old man, who loved us both, plotted and planned 
the welfare of my wood-nymph and myself. 


A LOVE PLAINT. 


Au, Love! you droop your eyes—and night 
Hath shadowed all the way. 

You raise the lids—and oh, how bright 
Doth shine again the day ! 


Oh, Love ! your cheek is pale—my heart 
Is chill as icy rain. 

You blush—and lo! how quick will start 
The blood thro’ nerve and vein. 


Ah, Love! you’re silent—and the land 
Is echoless and still. 

You speak—and ever vast and grand 
Pours out the song-bird’s trill. 


Oh, Love! if such the power you wield 
_ On lips, and ear, and heart, 

In truth, let pity be my shield 

So we may never part ! 
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